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SRI GAYATRI SAHASRANAMA-A STUDY 

BY 

ARYA RAMACHANDRA G. TIWARI, PhD., 
Reader & ïïeadofDept ofHistory, Vaîlabhai University. 

Sri gayatri Sahasranama is a part of Devibhagavata Purana.^ It was 
recited by Narayana^ to Narada at the express request of the latterl After 
learïiing about the principal position of Gayatri,^ Narada further solicited 
Narayana to reveal that knowledge of the Ultimate Reality which could pave 
the way for salvation by conquering death.^ In response Narayana recited 
the présent Stotra to him. 

Sri gayatri Sahasranama has 165 verses. The first Iwo are simply intro- 
ductory.® In the next 1 1/2 verses, Narada makes his request for the ultimate 
knowledge.^ The Stotra itself covers 152 1/2 verses.^ The last 10 verses 
describe the eiïîcacy of the recitation of this piece^ 

There is one peculiarity in this Stotra. Unhke Visnusahasranama^*^ or 
Sivasahasranama^^ whîch simply give the epithets of thèse deities without 
any order, the présent Stotra arranges them in an alphabetical order. This 
speciality gives a rare poetic beauty to this pièce. This also vonchs for the 
literary skill of its composer whose name is unfortunately, like ail the composers 
of the Puranic poetry, lost to us becaiise tradition ascribes ail the Puranas 
to Vedavyasa only. 

iV.B.;— AU the citations from Gayatri Sahasranama (Devi Bhagavata BK. XII Ch. 6) are 
quoted in verses only, e.g., verse 1, 3, 9, etc. 

1. Devi Bhagavata, Bk. XII ch. 6. 

2. cf. verse 4. 

3. cf. verses 1—4. 

4. Devi Bhagavata, Bk. XII Chs. 1—5. 

5. cf. verses 2—3. 

6. verses 1—2. 

7. verses 3—3 1/2. 
8.' verses 3 1/2—155. 
9. verses 15^65. 

10. cf. MBH Anusasana, ch. 146. 

11. cf. MBH Santi. ch. 17 
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Time of Sri Gayatri Sahasranama t'- 
As the évolution of the ' lilas ' {Le,, tlie exploits) of Sakti is not yet studied 
and the ckonology of the valions steps of this évolution yet remains to be 
fixed, one will hâve to dépend upon the foliowing dues only for the détermi- 
nation of this Stotra :— 

(a) The epithets applicable to the description of Siva; 

(b) The association of Siva's phallus with the symbol of the female-part; 

(c) The story of Ramayana; and 

(d) The list of the ten-incamations of Visnu. 

(à) The epithets applicable to the description of Siva:--- 

That Siva was by that time conceived as " blue-necked " is clear from 
the Word " Nilakanthasamasraya."^^ Similarly, the hermaphrodite form of 
Siva, i,e,, half-male and half-female, is also refened to by the word " Sankarar- 
dhasarii^ini."^^ The epithet " Candracuda *'^* proves the présence of crescent 
in the forelocks of Siva, As pointed ont by me elsewhere, the crescent and 
Siva came to be associated with each other by the middle of Gupta period, 
ie.^ in V cent. A.D.i^ So the upper time-limit of this composition cannot be 
pushed earlier than V cen. A.D. Tandi's Sivasahasranama Stotra of III cent, 
A.D/^ refers only to the "blue neck"i^ and hermaprodite character^^ 
of Siva but not to the crescent in his hair. So the time of the pièce in hand 
should be definitely later than III cent A.D. 

(i) Association of Siva's Phallus with the Female-part:-- 

Tandi's Sivasahasranama mentions only the phallus^^ and the sexual 
potency of Siva.^*» The association of Siva's generative organ with any female 
generative organ had not by then taken place. In other words, even though 
by m cent A.D, Siva's phallus and corne to be emphasised, it was not by 
then conceived in conjunction with the female organ. In the présent Stotra 
we find the word " lingadharini "^^ i.e., " the bearer of the phallus." Had 
it been " Unga-viharird," we would hâve taken it to mean-the union of phallus 
with the female-part in sexual action. The présent word simply refers to the 
physical association but not the sexual union of thèse two generative organs. 
In Mahabharata we find Siva being described as one whose emblem bears 

12. verse 8L 

13. verse 146. 

14. vers© 49. 

15. Tiwari: " Indian Iconography and Mythology " (Anand, 1957), pp. 17—8. 

1 6. Tiwari : " Tandi Sivasahasranama " (Poona Orîentalîst XXrv/3&4, pp, l47to49. 

17. MBH Anusasana. 17/41. 

18. Ibîd., 17/138. 

19. cf. MBH Anusasana. 17/40, 46, 47. 

20. cf. Ibid., 17/70. 

21. verse 138. 
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the mark of the female-organ on its person.^^ The pillar-like lingams iiî 
Dasavatara*® and Kailasa Temple, ^ Ellora, with vertically elliptical marks 
on them, possibly, represent this variety of Engams. The time of thèse monu- 
ments, according to me, falls in II and III quarters of III cen. A.D. respectively.^s 
The sexnal union of SîvaHngam with the female part came not earlier than 
cir, VI cen. A.D.^^ So the epithet ' linga dharîni ' suggests III A.D, to VI 
cen. A.D., as the time of Srigayatrisahasranama, However, the présence 
of the Word " Candracuda " mies out the time of its composition earlier than 
V cen. A.D. So the time of this pièce should be fixed somewhere in V cent 
A.D. only. 

(c) The Sîory of Ramayana: — 

There are two epithets which point to the spécifie exploits of Rama, nz,, 
" Ravanacchedakarini "^"^ {Le., " the sHcet of Ravana " and " Valmikipari- 
sevita ''^s (jq^^ « ^j^^ ^I^q ^^s served by Valmiki)." The latler one points 
to the exile of Sita and her stay in the hermitage of Valmiki when this saint 
had the privilège of serving her. This event is to be found in Uttarkanda. I 
hâve suggested elsewhere that Uttarakanda of Valmiki Ramayana was added 
to it in cir. end of IV or the beginning of V cen. A-D.^^ So the time of this 
composition, from the point of view of the évolution of the story of Ramayana, 
falls in cir. V cen. A.D. (more correctly, after the beginning of V cen, A.D*). 

{d) List of the Ten-încarnatîons of Vîsnu: — 

In this Stotra we corne across several epithets which describe the exploits 
of Rama and Krisna. The référence to Nrsmihini^** and Varahi^J^ points 
to the Nrsimha and Varaha forms of Visnu. The epithet " Kamandaludhara "^^ 
suggests Vamana incarnation, who begged three-steps legnth of earth from 
Bali in the disguise of a shoit-statured celibate measuring fifty-two fingure- 
widths. The word " Renuka,"^» the mother of Parasurama, might or might 
not suggest the inclusion of her son in the list of the ten-incarnations of Visnu. 
The words " Bodidrumanijavasa "^* (i.e., " one, who stays in a Pîpala tree '* 
does not suggest to me the inclusion of Buddha in this list. Matsya, Kaccha 



22. MBH Anusasana. 14/227. 

23. Dasavatara: Eastem verandah, from right to left, relief No. 2. 

24. Kailasa : Eastem verandah, from left to right, relief No. 6. 

25. Tiwari: " Indian Iconography and Mythology," p. 19. 

26. îbîd., p. 13. 

27. verse 137. 

28. verse 144. 

29. ia) Tiwari: "The Time of Uttarakanda (BK VII Valmiki Ramayana) (Journal 
of Oriental Research Institute, Baroda IV/2&3, pp. 149—56). 

30. verse 83. 

31. verse 140. 

32. verse 35. 

33. verse 133. 

34. verse 116. 
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and Kalki are nol mentioned at ail. Thus, we find Krisna, Varaha, Vamana, 
Nrsimha, Rama and, possibly, Parasurama in tMs list. Parasurama was 
included in the list of the îen-incarnations of Visnu about the ead of IV cen. 
A.D,^^ By that tmie Matsya^ Kaccha, Buddha and Kalki were not included 
in tliis list, only tlie above-mentioned six were there, So if we exclude Parasu- 
rama froîii tliis list, the time of this pièce will hâve to be fixed before the end 
of IV cen. A.D. (i.e., the period of the inclusion of Païasurama in this list). 
But this clashes with the time suggested by the epithets Vabnikiparisevita, 
Candracuda and lingadharini, which suggest its V cen. origin. By the begin- 
ning of V cen. A.D, Parasurama was included in this list. In that case, the 
time of this pièce should be fixed in the era when Parasurama was included 
in this hst of the ten-incarnations of Visnu, In that case the time of this pièce 
should be fixed within the period after the inclusion of Parasurama but before 
the inclusion of Matsya Le., between the end of IV cen. A.D. to the end of the 
te-half of V cen. Â^D.^s If the word " Bodhidrumanijavasa " were to be 
accepted as referring to Buddha, the time of this pièce will be fixed in the 
sixth cen. A.D. And in that case, the word " hngadharini " will hâve to be 
taken in the sensé of referring to the sexual union of the maie and female 
generative organs. Any way, the time of this pièce cannot be fixed earlier 
.to V cen. A.D. Its lower limit can be extended upto the second half of VI 
cen. A.D. However, V cen. A.D. (by excluding Buddha from the hst of the 
teB-mcarnations of Visnu as given in this list) appears to me to be more sciend- 
fie than stretching it to the later date. The reason being, had Buddha been 
included in this list, Matsya^ Kaccha and Kalki would hâve been certainly 
referred lo, as seen elsewhere.^^ The absence of Matsya, Kaccha and Kalki 
is to me a dependable due to exclude Buddha from this list. 
Anâlysîs of the epithets 

The epithets used in this stotra can bc broadly classified under the follow- 
ing headings: 

(F.5.;— The numbeis in brackets indicate the sériai number of the epithet 
in the stotra). 

(1) Those which refer to the vedas viz„ Rgveda (90) Rgvedanilaya 
(97); Yajusi (841; Somasambhava (973). 

(2) Those which refer to the Vedic deities, viz., Adityapadavicara (40); 
Pusa (654), etc., 

(3) Those whicli refer to Sacrifices, viz., Agneyi (46), Kundanilaya (162), 
Tilahomapriya (414); Bahpriya (690); Yajnarupini (842); Raktabalipriya (868) 
etc., So she is called Rinahariti (91); Jvala (341); Jvalanti (344); Nanajyotih 
Samakhyata (521), 

35. Tiwarl: " Visnusahasranama— A Mythological Study" (Journal of Vikram 
University, II/4, p. 136). 

36. (a) Tiwari: " Chronological dues from the Exploits (lilas) of Krsna (proceedings 
of the Indian History Cougress, 23rd Session, Aligarh, 1960). 
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(4) Those wliich refer to Mantra, Metre and Tantraj v/r., Grniiiiantra- 
mayi (238); Chandah Parichaeda (301); Chandonustap Pratisthanta (305); 

. Damaratantramargastha (369); Tantri (383, 419), etc., Tliat is why slie 
is called Damari (365), Tamiasi (437), Parasaktih (651). 

(5) Leaming & Ignorance 

Avidya (22); Gnanadhatumayi (248); Nityagnana (376), Vidya (898): 
etc., 

(6) Script & Letters 

Akaradiksakaranta (16); Ardhamatra (30), Pancamatratmika (659); 
Bhasa (759); Sadbliasa (962); Hlmkari (996); etc., 

(7) Those which can be explained in îhe lîght of Vedanîic Philosophy 
Acintyalaksaiia (1); Avyakta (2); Nirakara (519); Sarvavasa (974); etc., 

(8) Those whîch can be explained in the lighî of Yoga and Yoga Philosophy 
Adharanilaya (51); Idapingalarupmi (55); Kmidali (133); Citsvarupa 

(290); Pasupasavinirmukta (584); Muladharasthita (820); Yogasana (826); etc., 

(9) Those vague and gênera! epitheîs whîch can be applied to ail deîties 
with référence to their power, position etc., 

{a) Position 

Apara (12); Gurvi (220); Jyestha (346); Vandita (897); etc., 

(b) Function 

Krpavati (160); Gimadayini (224); Garvapaharini (228); Taraka (417); 
etc., 

(c) Might 

Ajita (6); Aparajita (7); Dharadliara (479); Bhayaliarini (736); Bhima 
(769);Mahavira(814);etc., 

(d) Nature 

Amrta (4); Kalyani (129); Tamasi (388); Dhamasila (482); etc., 

(e) Liberality 

Arthadanada (31); Istada (59); Dhanada (480); Rajyada (857); etc., 

(f) Uniqueiiess 

Eka (104); Guhya (222); Goptanya (223); etc., 
(10) Those epithets which refer to Time 

(a) Time 

Kalarupini (138); Vêla (921) 

(b) Seasons 

Rituprada (96); Sadrtupiiya (963). That is why she is also called Jalada 
(345); Nilajimutaaisvana (532); Meghamalini (790); Yarsa (903). 

(c) Months 
Madhusambhuta (876) 

(d) Fortnights 

Amavasya (34); Kuhu (178); Puniima (557) 
(d) Days 

Dharmada (234); Prakasini (561), That is why she is also cailed Chaya 
(300) and Chayadevi (302). 
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(e) Nights 

Udumati (78); Tamasadini (401); Nisisvari (536); Yamini (843); Sarvari- 
vandhya (961). That is why she is aiso called Candrika (267) ajad Divaratri 
(452), le., the union of day and night, The epithets for moon, le., Udupa 
(79); Candrama (292) are also found hère. 

(/) Dawn & Twilight 

Usa(74);Trisandhya(405) 

On account of her association with Time, she is called Yugadharini (833). 

(11) Epithets indicative of Directions and Earth 
(a) Directions 

uvanta (148). 

(è) Earth 

Govindacaranakranta (209); Gotra (213); Dhanyadohini (481); Dhrti 
(485); Prthvi (660); Mukundapadavikrama (819); Vasudohini (923); Ksama 
(1000), etc., 

(c) Mountains 

Girisa (214); Jvalamtikhi (336); Nrpanagavibhusita (515); etc., 

(d) Rivers 

Naadi (380); Nadirupa (534); Bahudaka (704). She is also called by 
the spécifie names of some of the sacred rivers, viz., 

îravati (62); Kausiki (143); Kalindi (153); Ganga (198); Gomati (201); 
Gotami (205); Gokarnanilayasakta (232); Narmada (498); Narayanapadod- 
bhava (517); Phaigu (675); Bhogavati (754); Yamuna (832); Viraja (902); 
Suryatanaya (991); etc., 

(e) Place names 

Kanci (155); Bhogavati (754). She is also called Puravasini (586). 
if) Pilgrim-Places 

Tirtha (415). She is also called for that reason Yatra (837). 
(g) Sea-fire 

Aurva(113);Badava(685) 
(h) Roads 

Devariti (451). That is why she is also called Pathika (661). 
(i) Miscellaneous 
Citra (254, 288). 

(12) Epithets describing Flora ondFama 
Fruits:— 

Phalini (973) 
Flowers:— 

Kaitaki (167); Tulasitarunataru (384); Nalini (499); Bhrgulata (750). 
She is also called Saragha (990). 
Acquatic animais:— 
Timingilagilâ (398) 
Birds:— 
Khecari (189); Cakori (265); Balakini (701) 
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Animais : — 

Kesari (151); Goda (229); Dohini (446); Dhenu (474); Sarabha (952); 
Harini (995). 
Snakes : — 
Kudhara (184) 
Insects : — 
Jhinjhika (352) 

(13) Epîthets indicative of Bodily Funcîions, Diseases & Medicines 
Bodily functions: — 

Ghrana (242); Cesta (287); Codayatri (294); Jagrti (342); Jambhana 
(349); Jambha (350); Nidra (495); Nimesini (533); Pitakriya (642). 

Diseases: — 

Jvaradevata (343). That is why she is called Rogesi (874). 

Medicines: — 

Lutarivarasambhuta (100); Lutadivisaharini (101); Ausadhi (110); Ausa- 
dhasampaima (114); Jvaraghni (338); Pusta (605); Pustida (618); Rogasamani 
(876); Luptavisa (889); Yaruni (909). She is also called Bhisagvara (756). 

Miscellaneous: — 

Medha (809) 

(14) Those epithets which are applicable to any female 
Epithets for girls:— 

Balabala (680); Bala (729); Mahakanya (797). 

Epithets for damsels: — 

Kumari (161); Lalita (894); Suddha (954). She is also called Lajja (892). 

Epithets applicable to beautifui and lustful lady: — 

Ritumati (88); Kamini (123); Puayapraja (666); Bijarupini (709); Bhogini 
(745, 757); Ramani (847); Ratipriya (855); Viîasini (905), etc., 

Epithets applicable to a mother: — 

Janani (312); Prasava (617); Mata (772), etc., 

Epithets appHcable to a householderess : — 

Purandhri (585); Pativrata (591); Bandhavi (691); Mahadevi (777); Maha- 
bhaga (778); Subhacara (939), etc., 

(6) Epithets which describe the person of goddess Gayatrî 

Hair:— 

Urdhvakesi (82); Trijata (424); Dhumakesi (491); Pancasikha (657); 
Sukesi (992). 

Ears: — 

Bahukarnavatamsika (707), 

Face: — 

Aravindanibhanana (29); Indurupini (65); Urvarukaphalanana (76); 
Pundarikasamanana (608); Rakesi (861); Subhanana (951). 

Eyes (type):— 

Aravindanibheksana (23); Indivaranîbheksana (61); Nimagnaraktanayana 
(544); Pundarikanibhesana (565); Padmaksi (644); Bhujangaksi (738); Mina- 
locana (780). 
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Eyes (Number):— 

Trilocaiia (393); Bahunetra (705). 

Teeth:— 

Carudanta (257). 

Tongiie:— 

Kalâjihva (135); Jihva (329). 

Speech:— 

Ritam (86); Kokilalapa (166); Cancadvagvadini (272); Ksarava (444); 
Duîidubhisvana (454); Priyabhasmi (583); Pancavani (623); Manjubhasim 
(804); Madhuradravini (805). 

Laughter:— 

Ayatanana (39); Caruhasini (254, 266); Candrahasa (263); Puspahasa- 
parayana (593); Puspahasa (636). 

Neck:— 

Kalakanthini (126); Nilagriva (535). 

Shoulders:— " 

Brhatskandha (716). 

Hands:— 

Caturbhuja (256); Chinnanakha (303); Yabhuja (357); Prthubhuja (610); 
Batobahuyiita (708). 

Breasts:— 

Karikumbhastanabliara (127); Cakravakastani (286); TankaEiyamahorasa 
(362); Parvatastanamandala (597); Payasvini (597); Sustani (976). 

Heart:- 

Siibhasaya (947). 

Stomach:— 

Prtliiidari (612, 637); Pallavodari (672); Lambodari (893); Satodari (938)- 

Waist:— 

Carumadya (277). 

Thighs:— 

Prthujangha (609). 

Feet:— 

Tripâda (382); Padasahita (581); Prthupada (611); Bahupada (706). 

Movements:— 

Kalahamsagati (172); Kampra (176); Gamiîii (206); Ghuma (245); Catula 
(252); Carugati (278); Jhanjhaniarutaveguii (354); Turiyapadagamini (386); 
Tura (390); Tivra (399); Nirvyuhoparicarini (547); Pracapala (616); Vada- 
vanalavegini (730); Lola (884, 888). 

Size:— 

Kharva (188). 

(2) Epiîhets describîng îhe colour ofher bod}\ 

Black:- 

Anjanadripratikasa (18); Kalika (137, 154); Krsna (180); Tamalakusuma- 
krti (416) ; Marakatasyama (8 10) ; Mahasyama (8 1 5), 
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Bine:— 

Indranilasamakara (68); Tilabhusa (422); Nila (500), 
White:- 

Udunibha (75); Uduprabha (77); Kanta (124); Kaati (140); Tusarabha 
(410); Subhra (946); Saïadajyotsana (950); Somasamhati (993). 
Gold:- 

Taptakancanasajakasa (429); Navajambun-udaprikhya (540); Hiranya- 
varna (944). 

Yellow:— 

Kapila(181);Pitaiigi(638). 

Fire-coloured:— - 

Tarunadityasankasa (387); Dipta (460); Paratejah (560); Parajyoti (627); 
Pavakadyutih (633); Bhargatmika (762): Mihirabhasa (818). 

Coral:— 

Pravalasobha (613, 669). 

Red:-- 

Balabhanuprabhakara (694); Sona (944). 

(c) Epîîhets whkh descrihe îheform ofîhe goddess 
Youiîg:— 

Ajara (10); Kamasundari (21); Kuruvindadalakara (132); Khanditajara 
(195); Candrarupini (280); Tarunakrti (280); DigvimohiBi (462); Bahunipini 
(710); Brindaraka (715); Vanita (721); Rama (859); Rupasampama (862); 
Sobhavati (941); Srimati (957). 

Old:- 

Jara (332); Purani (601). 

Pose:— 

Tribhangi (441); Pesala (571); Pancangi (650); Phalakakrti (677). 

Tendemess:— 

Tanuvallari (442); Pavitrangi (592); Lalita (885); Sivakara (942). 

Deformity:— 

Karalasya (136); Danavakrti (469); Bhisanakara (742); Raudra priya- 
kara (853). 

(d) Epîtheîs whkh describe the food and drinks ofthe goddess 
Food:— 

Navanitapriya (530); Pavanasma (572); Pancabhaksapriyacara (646); 
Bhogrni (758); Masmapriya (783). Because of her fondness for méat aad 
wine she is called Madhumamsa (783). 

Drinks:— 

Panapriya (656); Madhumati (774, 782); Madhujihva (775); Madhii- 
priya (776); Madhudrava (784). 

(e) Epithets whkh describe the dress ofthe goddess:-— 
Naked:— 

Digvasa (461). 
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Clothes:— 

Aksasutradhara (14); CitravastraEta (261); Pitavasa (615); Pitavasana 
(639); BalatapaEibhamsuka (682); Raktamalyambaradhara (864); Ratna- 
vastraparicchanna (880); Ksaumavastraparitangi (998). 

Snakes as clothescr- 

BhujaBgavalaya (768). 

Skin:-- 

Rurucannaparidhana (871). 

Océan as cloth:— 

Sagarambara (977). 

(/) Epîtheîs whîch describe the omamenîs 8c adornmenîs ofîhe goddess 

Ears:— 

Kimdalavati (130); Candramah Kamakundala (262); Jvalanmanikya- 
kundala (351). 

Neck:— 

Kadambakusumapriya (152); Kusumapriya (168); Citramalyavibhusita 
(255); Taraharavalipriya (413); Patali (664); Malini (779); Raktamalyajn- 
baradhara (864); Ramamalika (873). 

Arms:— 

Pattipasadhara (598). 

Hands:— 

Kumudvati (142); Padmapriya (576). 

Toes:— 

Nupurakrajitacarana (542); Manjumanjiracaraïia (802). 

Métal of her omaments:— • 

Taptakancanablmsana (430); RukmabhusaBa (882). 

Other adomments:— 

Forehead:— 

KâsturitMa (175); Khandendutilaka (197); Candradhatri (268); Candra- 
vati (291). 

Paste of her person:— 

Karpuralepana (179); Carcita (250); Canicandaaaliptajagi (275); Candana- 
priya (293); Mandarakusumarcita (801); Raktagandhanulepana (865). 

Hair:~ 

Candracudâ (273). 

Her love ofiowers:— 

Parijatakusumapriya (590); Puspagandhini (665); Bandhiakakusumapriya 
(694). 

{g) Epiîheîs whîch describe the weapons conveyance & seat ofthe goddess 

IksukodaBdasamyukta (66); Khadgakhetakara (87); Khatavangadharini 
(191); Gadadhara (231); Cakrabahuka (283); Churika (310); Dhakkahasta 
(374); Danditti (464); Dhamrdhara (474); SuHni (953). 

Armour:— 

BrddlLagodhaiigulitrâBa (713); Varmadhara (931). 

10 
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Conveyance: — 

Animais : — 

Karipriya (149); Karindragamaîia (177); Mahisarudha (824). 

Birds:— 

Kîravahana (164); Khagavahana (190); Rajaliamsasamarudlia (866); 
Sukavahana (956). 

Mechanically driven conveyance: — 
Yanavidhanajna (838). 
Chariot: — 

Rathini (872); Rathastha (881). 
Seat of the goddess : — 

Asanasthita (58); Kumudalaya (134); Padmasanstha (577); Baddhapadma- 
sanasina (723); Yogasana (826); Ratnasimhasanasthita (863); Varijasansam- 
sthita (908). 
Umbrella: — 

Chatrayata (298); Chatradhara (299); Phanindramandalamandîta (879). 
(h) Epithets which descrfbe the goddess^s love ofmmic, 
Ganalolupa (204); Chanta (236); Ghantaravapirya (241); Jhananirghosa 
(353); Jhallurivadhyakusala (355); Damad damarunadini (370); Dindirava- 
saha (371); Dhakkahasta (374); Talapratapini (408); Tittiri (425). 
(/) Epithets indicative ofthe résidence ofthe goddess 
Sea:— 

Arnavamadhyastha (5). 
Solar or lunar région : — 

Arkamandalasamsthita (9); Akasantanivasini (53); Adityamandalagata 
(56); Udnmadhya (80); Risimandalacarini (92); Candramandalamadhyastha 
(284); Trivistapa (404); Diva (458); Divisada (467); Vyomamadhyastha 
(907); Vayumandalamadhyastha (913); Vaikunthanilaya (928); 

Saptarsimandalagata (981); Somamandalavasini (981); Sarvottunga (986). 
Mountains: — 

Anjanadrinivasini (19); Kutastha (183); Tuhinacalavasini (411); Duravasa 
(456); Malaya (808). 
Brahma's mouth: — 

Ajamukhavasa (28); Adimurtinivasini (45). 
The heart of the people: — 

Ota (111); Kuharasraya (182); Guhavasa (217); Bilavati (688); Bilavasa 
(703); Bharatasaya (740). 
The whole universe: — 

Otaprotanivasini (112). That is why she is aiso called Andamadyasthi- 
tadevi (116). 

In everything existing: — 

Bhutavasa (749). 

Trees:— 

Puspakandasthita (653); Bilvapatrasthita (724); Bodhidrumanijavasa (725). 

11 
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Pilgrim-places:— 

PunyatirthaEisevita (649). 

Spécifie régions:— 

Karavira siivasini (128); Kuruksetranivasini (131); Kamarupa (159); 
Kaikeyi (165); GaEdhari (203); Dandakaranyanilaya (463); NaimisarajiyavasiBi 
(529); Badaryasramavasini (714); Mithilapuravasiiii (787); Maithili (793); 
Magadhi (81 1) ; Manipurakavasini (822). 

Agni-kuEda:— ' 

Kundanilaya (162). 

GardcE:— 

Nandanodyananilaya (546). 

Fruits:— 

Puûnagavanamadyastha (648). 

Splendid buildings:— 

Bhavanastha (755). 

City:- 

Amari (47). 

Epîthets whîch can be explaiaed in the light of tantra philosophy. 

Deities born out of Durga:-— 

Indira (58); Indraksi (70); Kalaratri (119); Kamala (125); Kamada (125); 
Durga (449); Mahamari (813); Laksmi (887) Sakambhari (933). 

Deities included among ten-mahavidyas:— - 

Kamala<122); KaK (170); Chinna (309); Tripura (395); Dhumavali (490); 
Bhuvanesvari (667). 

Synonyms of Sarasvati:— 

Glirtaci (246); Bharati (739); Vyasapriya(930); Sarada (936); Hamsavahini 
(997); Sarasvati (972/ 1004). 

Synonyms of Savitri:— 

Savitri (972, 1002). 

Synonyms of Gayatri:— 

Vedagarbha (1001); Vararoha (1006); Srigayatri (1007). 

Union of Sarasvati, Gayatri and Savitri:— 

Trisakti (394). 

Names of some spécifie deities:— 

Kamaksi (120); Candika (279); Jvala (321); Jayanti (322); Tripura (395); 
Trsna (426); Pancika (555, 624); Bherunda (770); Vinita (906) 

Female hobgoblins:— 

Gandharvi (211); Dhakini (366); Pisacini (641); Mahisarudha (824), 

Miscellaneous:— 

Dropadi (453); Devayani (455); Dharmarajapriya (485); Bhargavi (751); 
Mandodari (791); Rati (841); Rohini (856); Rambha (867). 

Deities included among Nava-Durga 

Aindri:— 

Indrani (64); Airavatarudha (107); Karindrapmana (177); Mahendri 
(799); Vajrani (922);' Vasavi (926). 

12 
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Kaumari : — 

Kaumari (146). 

Candika: — 

Candika (253, 671). 

Nrsimhani:— 

Nrsimham (513). 

Brahmi: — 

Khagavahana (190); Brahmi (696); Vidhipriya (915); Savitri (1002). 

Parvati: — 

Uma (73); Girija (225); Parvati (548); Bhavani (733, 760); Merutanaya 
(800); Raudri (852); VaTîiadevapriya (920); Si va (934); Sarvani (960); Param- 
bika (1008). 

Varahi: — 

Yarahi (901). 

Yaisnavi:— 

Karipriya (149); Khagarajoparisthita (193); Garudadvajavallabha (227) 
Padmasanstha (577); Padniasambhava (579); Mukundapadavikrama (819) 
Varalaksmi (904); Yisnupriya (914); Yisnupatni (916); Yisnumati (917) 
Sridharananda (958); Ksirabdhitanaya (999). 

Sivâduti: — 

Nisunibhaghni (538); Sumbliasuraviinardini (940). 

Epithets descrîbing the Devi os Maya 

Paramaya (629); Maya (773); Mahamaya (792). 

Epithets descrîbing the Devi as some spécifie Tantric Ceity 

Alaksmighnantyajarcita (35); Âdilaksnii (36); Adisakti (37); Acara (44); 
Adya (48); Katyayani (118); Kalarupini (138); Bhadrakali (737); Bhairavi 
(741); Mahalaksmi (795); Mahakali (796); Siddhi (979). 

Exploits of the Deity 

Dmidumaraikanirjita (398); Durgasuranibarhini (450); Nisumbhaghni 
(538); Madhiikaitabbasamliari (788); Mahisasuramardini (825); Yaksaraja- 
prasutini (836); Suiîibhasuravimardini (940). ' 

Miscellaneous :— 

Tristani (406); Trlsankuparivarita (420); Prajnavatisuta (594); Yamajanani 
(927). 

Association of the Deity with Siva 

Nilakanthasamasraya (501); Siva (934); Sankarardhasaririni (943); Sarvani 
(960). 

Association of the maie and female parts : — 

Lingadharini (886). 

Association with Ganesa and Kartikeya:— 

Dhundhivighnesajanani (373); Sanmukhapriyakarini (965). 

Epithets indicative of the incarnations of Visnu 

Epithets which refer to the ten-incarnations of Visnu:— 

13 
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Krsna:— 

Gita (202); Gokulastha (230); Damodarapriya (459); Nandapriya (494); 
Nandanatmika (497); Nandaja (527); Pradyumnajanani (604); Putanaprana- 
ghatini(647); Vrindavanaviharim (700); Vrindadhyaksa (719); Yaduvamsa- 
samudbhava (S39); Rukmani (846). 

Nrsimha:— 

Nrsimhani (513). 

Vamana:— 

Kamandaludliara (169). 

Rama:— 

Janaki (320); Maithili (793); Rama (848); Ramamata (854); Ramacandra- 
padakranta (878); Ravanaccliedakarini (879); Valmikiparisevita (932). 

Varaha:— 

Gandhari (203); Varalii (901). 

Parasurama:-- 

Reniika (850), 

Buddha(?):-»- 

Bodhidmmanijavasa (725)? 

Epitliets referring to incarnations of Visnu other than those included in 
the ten-incarnations:— 

Balarama:— 

Balabhadrapriya (683); Revati (849). 

Hayagriva:— 

Turangavadana (397). 

Epithet referring to the Snake-couch of Visnu:— 

Gadha (207); Pannagoparisayani (658). 

Epethets which refer to the leadership of the Goddess 
PoHîkal leadership:— 

Performance of governmental functions:— 

Coravinasini (274); Chidropadravabhedini (306); Jambudvipavati (320); 
Prajapati (573); Paresani (631); Bhuvanesvari (767). 

Diplomacy:— 

Khandakhyanapradayini (196); Jatila (317); Pra(pa)ncarupiûi (556). 

Wielder of royal umbrella:— 

Cancaccamaravijita (276); Chatresvari (308). 

Military leadership:-- 

Isusandlianakarini(67);Karalasya(136); Khalaghm(194); Gttoradanava- 
mardini (237); Ghosa (239); Ghanarimandala (244); Chedanapriya (311); 
Jetri (318); Jitamitra (326); Jitavistapa (339); Jitakrantamayi (340); Jyaghosas- 
photadinmuklii(347); Jambhini (359); Tankabbediiii (359); Tankiganakrta- 
ghosa (361); Thatharabdaninadini (364); Talapratapimi (408); Tatankini (409); 
Thatkari (443); Taharava (444); Danavantakari (448); Dvesini (468); Dhanur- 
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vedavisarada (484); Nilajimxitaniravana (532); Nirdhatasamanisvana (545); 
Pisacaghni (643); Phutkari (676); Banapatini (718); Bahuvikrama (722); 
Badistha (726); Bhisanavati (734); Bhurivikrama (748); Yuddhamadhyastha 
(831); Yatudhanabhayankari (845); Sirah Sandhanakarini (947); Saravati 
(948); Sarananda (949). 

FoUowers: — 

Dhilivraja (375). 

Deity whom ail worship: — 

Adityaparisevita (41); Aradhya (49); Ista (60); Risidevanamaskrita (89) 
Kesavanuta (151); Kalasodbhavasamstuta (156); Ganesaguhapujita (199) 
Gandharvapsarasevita (208); Tankarakarinidevi (363); Tumburustuta (438) 
Devapujita (465); Devavandya (466); Nrnuta (496); Nagalokadhidevata (541) 
Bandidevi (687); Brhaspatistuta (698); Bahunuta (720); Bhusurarcita (752) 
Bhajamya (765); Manustuta (816); Vandita (897); Sadangarupasumatisurasu 
ranamaskrta (966). 

Conclusion: — 

The foUowing mythological conclusioES émerge from the analysis of 
above epithets:— 

(a) that though Siva was conceived as a blue-necked, three-eyed and 
crescent-adorned deity, his symbol was not yet conceived as the 
maie privâtes in sexuahunîon with the female generative organ. 

{b) that the physical proxîmity between the maie and female-generative 
organs had been envisaged and the male-privates in this context 
had been understood in the sensé of the phallus-symbol of Siva. 

(c) that though the story of nowadays included in Uttarakanda of Rama- 
yana was evolved, there is no due to suggest the émergence of Lava 
Kusakanda wherein both thèse royal brothers fought back success- 
fuUy the forces of Ayodhya. So one may suggest that the inclusion 
of the Lava-Kusakanda in Ramayana belongs to a period later than 

V cen. A.D. 

{d) that the références to baby-ïCrsna and warrior-Krsna suggest the 
union of thèse two personalities into one. Visnusahasranama also 
refer to such a union and its time has been suggested by me to be cir. 

V cen. A.D. Possibly, thèse two concepts of baby-Krsna and warrior- 
Krsna co-existed before the time of this pièce. However, nothing 
can be said for certain on the strength of the dues under study except 
that before III cen. A.D, the worship of Balagovinda was current 
and that of grown-up Krsna is referred to in Stotras attributable 
to V cen. A.D.»' 

37. MBH: Santiparva. 342/26. 
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(e) Visnii was regarded as one who siept on Sesanaga in the océan of 
ïnilk, 

(/) Brahma was held as ' lotus-born ' and ' lotus-seated.' 

(g) The absence of any référence to Kaccha incarnations of Visnu clearly 
suggests that the blue-neckedness of Siva originally did not hâve 
anything to do with the story of Âmrta-manthana (churning of the 
océan) in which Visnu participated as a tortoîse to support the sinking 
Mandaracala which was used as churning-rod. On the other hand, 
it was bekeved that the transfomied hair of Sukracarya darted by 
him at Siva when the latter was engaged in annihilating the inhabi- 
tants of Tripura, bit at Siva's neck as snakes and turned it blue.^® 
It was also once believed that the blueness of Siva*s neck was the 
effect of Vishnu's effort to strangle Siva when the former went to 
save Daksa's sacrifice from destruction at the hands of Siva in person. 



38. Hari Vamsa. 3/32/48. See also M. B. H. Santi. 341/26. 
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Buddhist Contribution to Sanskrit Lîterature 

BY 

Dr. V. VARADACHARI, M.A., Ph.D., Dip. in French & Geman, 
Lecîurer in Sanskrit, S. F* University Collège, Tirupaîi. 

Siddhartha , the prince of the Sakya race, got eBlightemnent while attempt- 
ing to get a solution for removing the ills of humanity, Then he came to be 
known as Buddha and the religion which he founded came to be known as 
Buddhism, Really speaking, he did not find any new religion, He simply 
iïistructed and guided the people in the path of righteousness. This he did 
with the powers of reasoning without depending upon any scriptural authority, 
During his life-time, he had a very huge foUowing of disciples consisting 
of scholars and laymen. He did not leave behind him any written record 
of his teachings. His immédiate pupil Ananda too left only an oral tradition 
of the Buddha's teachings, Soon after the death of the Buddha, it is said 
that what he preached was committed to writing. Thrice were held the councils 
of monks in order to maintain the integrity of the system and to give authen- 
ticity to the preachings of the system current on those occasions. Nevertheless, 
schisms arose among the foUowers resulting in the rise of many schools. 

The Buddha, it is held, preached in Prakrta, though he was well-versed 
in Sanskrit. In ail probability, even the scholarly followers of his, though 
trained in Sanskrit learning, must hâve foUowed the master, in the choice 
of the language for their preaching and also for recording the doctrines. It 
is widely understood that the Buddha preached only the Hinayana mode 
of his principles. Prakrta, therefore, appears to hâve been preferred to Sans- 
krit for writing. 

Subsequently, from about the beginning of the Christian era, Sanskrit 
came to be used at first by the Hinayanists and later by the Mahayanists. The 
former used Sanskrit for the verses and a mixed Sanskrit for prose. The 
latter, on the other hand, chose to use Sanskrit only. Yet, a study of their 
literature reveals that their Sanskrit writings are not free from the influence 
of the Prakrta language. Legends, mythology, poems, dramas, stotras, 
panegyrics, logic and philosophy are the subjects dealt with by the Maha- 
yanists. Unluckily for us, much of the original works written in Sanskrit 
is lost, having been rendered into Tibetan and Chinese by the zealous scholars 
who spread the religion in Tilîet and China. 

Wày did the Buddhists at first adopt Prakrta for .writing? What made 
them take to Sanskrit subsequently? The answer is not difficult to seek. 

î . Paper read in the Seminar on Buddhism conducted by the Sri Venkateswara Univers ity 
Collège in 1960. 
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In the course of the progress they made in spreading their religion, the Buddhist 
scholars had to face much opposition from the Hindu fold. They had to devise 
means for safeguarding their religion from their rivais. Participation in 
debates with the Hindus and the task of maintaining their religion intact 
must hâve been made possible only by adopting Sanskrit which was professed 
by their opponents. Phénoménal success was achieved through the untiring 
efforts of scholars, most of whom were Brahmins by birth, éducation and 
attainments, before they embraced Biiddhism. When they got converted 
into the Buddhistic faith, they were in a better position than others to use 
Sanskrit, for attacking the Hindu religion, conversant as they were with the 
Hindu literature. Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Dinnaga, Dharmakrti and others 
deserve mention in this connection. 

According to Vinitadeva (700 .A.D.), the Sarvastivadins used Sanskrit, 
Mahasanghikas Prakrta, Sammatiyas Apabrahmsa and Sthaviravadins 
(Theravadins) Paisaci. Nalanda and Taxila were the centres of learning where 
Sanskrit was taught. The Chinese pilgrims are reported to hâve studied 
Sanskrit for understanding the Buddhist religion. 

The canons of the Hinayana, which were written in Sanskrit, are ail lost 
except for some fragments of the Pratimoksasutra and Vinayapitaka recently 
discovered in central Asia. Quotations from them are contained in the Maha- 
vastu, Divyavadana, Lalitavistara and other texts and also in the renderings 
of them in Tibetan and Chinese. Among the Sarvastivada texts, which are 
said to be seven in number, the principal work is Jnanaprasthanasastra of 
Katyayaniputra. The Mahavastu belongs to the old school of the Hinayana. 
It deals in three sections with the Buddha's life. The narration is interrupted 
by other matters like the Jataka, Avadana etc. The taies hâve no systematic 
arrangement ànd are written in mixed Sanskrit. It contains a Buddhanusmrti 
exalting Buddha worship, modelled on the stotras of the Hindu deities. 

It was king Kaniska, who flourished in the first century A.D., that held 
a council attended by five hundred monks. Under his patronage and under 
the guidance of Parsava and Vasumitra, were composed the Sutra upadesa, 
Vinayavibhasa and Abhidharmavibhasa explaining in Sanskrit the Pâli 
Tripitakas. Of thèse, the last mentioned work is a commentary on the 
Jnanaprasthanasastra. Thèse were the earliest canons ofthe Mahayana 
school. 

There are nine important works in Sanskrit belonging to the Mahayana 
school. They were composed at différent periods and were available about 
the beginning of the Christian era. They are called by the name Vaipulya- 
sutra. Among them, the Saddharmapundarika composed in verse is a valuable 
text glorifying the Buddha. The title means that like the lotus, which rises 
from the mud and is not defiled but stands as a symbol of purity, Buddha, 
who was born in the world, lives above the world and is not tainted by the 
worldly impurities. The Buddha is born to save people. Ha prétends to enter 
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nirvana and returns to the world again and again to preach his doctrines. His 
mercy enables others to become Buddhas. Influence of Krsna and Bhagavad- 
gita can be traced hère. Bodliisattva Avalokitesvara arose ont of the grâce 
of the Buddha. His work is to bring salvation nearer to ail beings. When 
he is praised, calamities like shipwreck are averted. 

The Lahtavistara is the most sacred ttxt included among thèse Mahayana 
Works. In twentyseven chapters, Buddha's iife is reconnted.The Buddha is 
depicted as a divine being. He is surrounded by many monks and bodhisatt- 
vas, When he is meditating, gods corne down and bow to him requesting him 
to grant them salvation. The Buddha declaims those who do not beheve 
in his miraculous birth. The narration abounds in the marveUous occur- 
rences. When the Buddha was taken to the temple, the gods rose and fell 
at his feet. When he was taken to the school, the teacher fell down in a 
swoon unable to bear his lustre. 

Among thèse other texts, the Lankavatarasutra teaches the Vijnanavada 
which is a modification of the Sunyavada. How Buddhahood could be attained 
is deait with in the Samadhiraja. Philosophical and ethical are the contents 
of the Suvarnaprabhasa. The Gandavyuha, which deals with the nihilistic 
doctrines, contains Bhadracaripranidhanagatha which are verses in Dodhaka 
mètre on pious Iife. The ten stages by which one becomes Buddha are told 
in the Dasabhumisvara. The Prajnaparamitas, which are of the nature of 
philosophical inquiry, dénote the highest perfections regarding nihiHsm in 
the matter of charity, moral conduct, patience, energy, méditation and wisdom. 
In thèse texts, the Buddha converses with one of his pupils Subhuti, while 
in others, he talks to a Bodhisattva. The Sanskrit texts of thèse are many 
of varying extent called by the titles Astasahasrikaparamita, Satasahasrika- 
paramita and others. They were commented by later scholars like Nagarjuna, 
Vasubandhu, Asanga and others. Ail thèse are now preserved in Tibetan 
and Chinese versions. 

Apart from thèse works are available in fragments the Parinirvanasutra 
on the nirvana of the Buddha. Likewise, fragmentary coEections are avai- 
lable for fortynme sutras written with occasional Prakrtism and called by the 
collective name Ratnakuta. 

Déification of the Buddha, which began to characterise the Mahayana 
school, became responsible for the writinf of the Agamas, Puranas and codes 
of conduct. The Dirghagama, Madhyamagama and others glorify the reli- 
gion. The Svayambhupurana, which belongs to a period after the 1 6th century, 
contains an account of the holy places in Népal. The Dirghagama, written 
in mixed Sanskrit, contains long sermons. The Buddhavamsa is replète with 
Buddhaworship. The Cariyapitaka deals with the code of right conduct. 
On the origin of festivals and rites, there are works like Vratavadanamak. 

The impact of the Hindu religious practices, particularly Saivism and 
Tantras, gave rise to Mantrayana and Vajrayana, the two branches of the 
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Mahayana. Tlie former attaches importaEce to words aad syllables which 
are considered to be tlie means of salvation. The Tathagataguhyaka, Manju- 
sriklpa and other texts represent this branch. The latter believes in vajra 
which is hard and indestructible, immanent in ail beings, standing for Sunya 
and Vijnana. As a resuit of the rise of the Mantrayana, there came to be 
formulated magie and protective spells called dharanis to avert evil. The 
Ratnolkadharani, Aparimitayuhstotra and others deal with thèse. The wor ship 
of dhyanibuddhas and numerous fonns of Tara are contained in the Tantric 
Works like Adikarmapradipa, Sadhanamala and others. The Jnanasiddhi 
and Advayasiddhi, dealing with ^his matter, were written respectively by 
Indrabhuii (700 A.D.) and Ms sisler Lakshmimkara. 

Apart from thèse books written in Sanskrit on the theoretical and practi- 
cal sides of the Buddhist religion, there is avaîlable in Sanskrit a mass of lite- 
rature dealing with the altruistic virtues which are upheld as essential for 
practice. Some are dealing with the avadana which stands in the Buddhist 
literatnre for a religions or moral feat în the form of sacrfficing ones' life for 
a noble cause. The collections of taies detailing thèse feats are of varying 
lengths. The Avadanasataka, which belongs to the Hinayana school, consists 
of taies narrated by the Buddha himself in one of his former births. It con- 
tains no trace of the Bodhisattva cuit. The Divyavadana is Mahayanistic in 
tone. It contains quotations from the Dkghagama and other texts. Probably 
it was inflnenced in its composition by the Sarvastivada schooL Poetical 
versions such as the Ratnavadanamala are derived from the Avadanasatakas. 

Of similar import but gnomic in spirit are the jataka stories which are 
in prose with interspersed verses. The Jatakamala of Aryasuia of the 4th 
centnry Â.D,, belongs to this kind. This illustrâtes the perfections of a bodhi- 
sattva. It is more artistic than artificial and is free from the exaggerations 
of the Mahayana stories. The Sutralamkara bears a likeness to the Jatakas 
and Avadanas in substance. This work, which is also known by the other 
name Kalpanamanditaka, is the work of Kumaralata of the 4th centuiy A.D., 
but for long, was ascribed wrongly to the authorship of Asvaghosa, 

The contribution of the Buddhists to classical Sanskrit Uterature is subs- 
tantial and valuable, though not as extensive as to the field of religion, The 
earliest classical writer was the noet and philosopher Asvaghosa. From 
the colophons of his two poems, it is known that he was the son of Suvama- 
ksi, a résident of Saketa and had the titles Bhadanta, Bhiksu, Acarya, Maha- 
kavi and Vagmin. It is held that he acquired the name Asvaghosa by making 
the horses leave the fodder and listen to his discourses on Buddhism with 
listful eyes. By birth, he was a Brahmin well-versed in the Hindu lores. It 
is said that he was converted by Vasumitra, No other Buddhist poet and 
philosopher was so deeply acqnainted, like Asvaghosa, with the Hindu doc- 
trines. The Chinese records mention him as a Mahayanist, as one of the foun- 
ders of the Mahayana and a protège of King Kaniska. Diverse views are beld 

4' 
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by the scholars regarding his faith. According to some, he was a foUower 
of the Hiïiayana, belonging to the subsect of Bahusrutika. Others make 
him a follower of the Sarvastivada schooL An Indian tradition makes Mm 
the third iji the descending Une of Buddhist teachers from Parsva and the 
third in the ascending one from Nagarjuna. Some however hold that there 
were three Asvaghosas v/z., (1) author of the Mahayanasutralankarasastra 
(2) a bhiksu, a Hinayanist and (3) author of the Mahayanasraddhotpada- 
sastra. 

It was his enthusiasm aroused as a resuit of his conversion into a new 
faith that made Asvaghosa burn with zeal and compose poems to piopagate 
the new religion by making innumerable références to the Hindu literature 
for purposes of elucidation andalso for upholding Buddhism. His Buddha- 
carita is a mahakavya in twenty-eight cantos on the Itfe of the Buddha, the 
thème of it having been taken from the Mahaparinirvanasutra. He avoids 
making référence to the supernatural incidents that are invariably found 
associated with the stories of the Buddha as in the Lalitavistara. The love 
for the marvellous is absent hère. Yet he believed in some of the extraordinary 
occurrences in tiie life of the Buddha. The Buddha, soon after his birth, 
walked seven steps and proclaimed that he was born to do good to the world.'^ 
When the Buddha set out of the palace with an intention to stay in the forest, 
the gods made the doors of the palace flung open.*^ The author states, at the 

end of the poem, his alm m writing the poem as follows: It was to honour 

the great master, to follow his System, and to provide happiness to men and 
not for exhibitîng his scholarship or poetic abilily.^ The poem has corne 
down in 13 cantos with four more by one Amrtananda of the last century. 
It has been recently cdited in two parts, the first part comprising the Sanskrit 
text and Hindi translation for cantos I to XIII and the second part containing 
for cantos XIV to XXVIII the Hindi version of the Chinese rendering of the 
original poem.^ 

The other poem Saundarananda in eightcen cantos deals with the con- 
version of Nanda, half-brother of the Buddha, by the Buddha himself. A 
youngef queen of Suddhodana gave birth to a boy named Nanda who came 
to be called by the word Sundara prefixed to it owing to his handsomeness. 
The Buddha's intention was to wean Nanda from material happiness. Nanda, 
however, would not submit himself to the dictâtes of the master, forsaking 
his love for his charming spouse Sundari. The Buddha had. to take great 
pains to convince Nanda of the transitory nature of the earthly beauty. 

Asvaghosa is the author of a drama in nine acts called Sariputraprakarana 
also known by the name SaradvatiputrapraJcarana. It depicts how the Buddha 

L Buddhacarita I. 14, 15. 

2. Buddhacarita V 66. 

3. „ XXVni 74. 

4. The work is edited by Sri Suryanarayaea Chowdhary. 
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converted Sariputra and Maudgaiyayana into the Buddhist faith. The autlior 
reveals his acquaintaiice with the rules of dramaturgy. The play is available 
only in fragments. Along with the Ms. of this play were discovered two other 
plays in fragments. One of them is allegorical in characler and the other 
deals with the conversion of the voluptuary Somadatta into the Buddhist 
faith. They two might hâve been produced by Asvaghosa but évidence for 
this is lacking. 

The Gandistotragatha is a lyric by Asvaghosa. It contains twentynine 
stanzas in the Sragdhara mètre. ït is a monastery song supposed to be con- 
veyed when a long pièce of wood is struck by a short club. The Tibetan sources 
make Asvaghosa an authority on .music on the strength of this lyric. 

The language of Asvaghosa is lough and lacks the polish and grâce of 
that of Kalidasa. However, his works contain passages which are notewortliy 
for the fine sentiment and expression. With abundant irony, Asvaghosa 
shows the transitory nature of the worldly life. The following bear testimony 
to this: — 

L The objects of sensé arc the means for removing the sufFerings of 
people and are not (intended) for enjoyment.i 

2. There is no such thing as a wrong time for dharma, as Iife hère is 
uncertain.^ 

3. Bashfulness is an ornament, is a good garment and is a goad for 
those who hâve swerved from the right path.^ 

4. The season that had passed returns, moon appears again having 
waned but water in the river and youthfulness of men once passed do not 
retiirn at alL^ 

5. People hâve faith in the body which is as weak as the bank of the 
river.^ 

6. Hc is ever asieep, as it were, who is not intelligent.^ 

7. He is ever mad, as it were, who is devoid of courage."^ 

Towards the end of the Buddhacarita, the poet refers to the greatncss 
of Kmg Asoka. He removed the bones of the Buddha deposited in seven 
stupas at Ramapura and deposited them in more than eighty stupas. He 
could not g^t the bones from the eighth stupa which was under the protection 

2- l:^WN^nMî^^ f^i^ ^ ,fi^, , Buddhacarita XI 39. "^ 
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of the Nagas. By doing his duty as a king and by looking upon his own 
passions as the enemies, he was a saint without the robes of a saint and realised 
the good results of being pure in heart.^ 

His poems contain obscure allusions^. Influence of the Bhagavadgita 
is found on the poet.^ The Mahayana traditions could be traced in his poems.* 
ïnspite of being a puritan, the author depicts the sensuoiis life m the descrip- 
tions.^ 

Asvaghosa does not appear to hâve been familiar with the doctrines 
of the later Buddhists siich as Ksanabhangavada, atomic systein, santana etc. 
Nor is there any référence in his vvorks to the Vaisesikas, Mimamsakas and 
Vedantins. The author was however acquainted with the Systems of medi- 
cine, poHtics, magie and others. He was famiUar with the Sanikhya System^ 
as given in the Mahabharata, Some of his expressions are foreign to Sanskrit 
e.g., kanva, lositah etc. He displays his knowledge of grammar, 

Matrceta, the Kashmirian poet of the Ist century A.D., is the author of 
eleven works according to Tibetan sources. Among them eight are stotras 
such as Triratnamangalastotra. His poems Catuhsatakastotra and Catuhpanc- 
asatikastotra reveal his religions spirit. When he was învited by King Kaniska 
to visit his court, he simply sent to the king his reply in 85 verses calied Maha- 
rajakanikalekha asking him to lead a moral life as taught by the Buddha 
without doing any injury to^the animais. This is avaîlable in Tibetan. Nagar- 
juna, who flourishtd in the second century A.D., wrote a letter calied Suhrllekha 
to his friend who was then the Satavahana King. This work too is not avaiî- 
able in Sanskrit. The Maitre> a vyakarana of Ar^acandra describes the meedng 
of the authof \vi;h Maitieya. Its Sanskii. oiiginal is lost. Jn the central 
Asian versions, it is calied drama. 

Buddhaghosa, who was sent to Ceylon in 387 A.D. for a study of the 
Tripitakas, wrote a poem Padyacudamani in ten cantos describing the life 
of the Buddha. Kahdasa's influence is found in his treatment of Mayadevî,^ 
marriage of Gautama,^ sport of the wedded pair in water and the description 
of the spring.® Candra, who was also known as Candragomin (320 A.D.), 
is the author of the Sisyalekhadharmakavya in 115 stanzas which was sent 
to Prince Ratnakirti on the impermanence of the world. A stotra Tarasa. 
dhanasataka and a drama Lokananda are his works; the last one being avai- 
lable in Tibetan. One Dinnaga or Dhiranaga is known as the author of the 
drama Kundamala. His having been a Buddhist is disputed. 
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The Suprabhata stotra of King Harsavardhana is a poem in 24 slokas 
composed in the Malini mètre. The last line of each sloka ends in ^W 

fïïcï? |sr^ Sf^TOïï Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, sages and others are said to hâve 
become deluded and could not find the right path. Harsadeva is the author of 
another stotra calied Astamahasricaityastotra. Santideva of the 7th century is 
the author of the Siksâsamnccaya, Sutrasamuccaya and Bodhicaryavatara on 
ethical life. The deity Tara is praised in the Sragdharastotra by the Kash- 
mirian Sarvajnamitra of the 8th century. The Lokesvarasataka is a poem 
on Avâlokitesvara by Vajradatta of the 9th century. It is composed in the 
Sragdhara mètre and describes the god, his body, qualities, worship etc. The 
Kapphinabhyudaya, though written by the Hindu writer Sivasvamin of the 
9th century, is a poem based on the Avadana literature. It opens with an 
invocation to the Buddha. Anandavardhana's citation^ of Dharmakirti^s 
verse suggests the probabihty of his coming across a poem of Dharmakirti. 
The Nagarasarvasva of Padmasri (C. 1000 A.D.) depicts the man of taste. 
Dharmaghosa (1300 A.D.) wrote the Yamakastuti. The Kavivacanasamu- 
ccaya is a collection of verses composed by many writers on différent subjects. 
Dharmadasa, of the 12th century composed the Vidagdhamukhamandana 
describing the poetic riddles. The Saptajinastotra and Manjusrinamasta- 
sataka are lyrical poems. Ramacandrakavibharati (C. 1245 A.D.), is the 
author of the Bhaktisataka in which he deals with the Buddha as redeemer. 
and dispenser of happiness. 

The contribution of the Buddhists in the sphère of philosophy is of unique 
value. The Buddhists, who had to défend their religion, had to study the 
Hindu lores and evolve their own system of logic. Their chief opponents 
were the Naiyayikas who were realists. Hence in the system of the Buddha, 
one cornes across violent criticisms of the Nyaya school. The Mimamsaka 
and Sankhyas are also attacked. It is the Buddhists that began to study 
the Nyaya system by attaching importance to the^jramanas. 

The Mahayana Buddhists appear to hâve taken up the task of adopting 
Sanskrit for this purpose. Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna were the first to discuss 
the matters relatîng to philosophy. Asvaghosa is said to hâve written the 
Vajrasuci attacking the Hindu caste system. Brahminhood, according to 
Asvaghosa, consîsts in refraining from ail sins and is not based on birth. The 
colophon refers to Asvaghosa as Siddhacarya. What is strikingly astounding 
hère is this. A passage is cited from a speech addressed by Vaisampayana to 
Yudhisthira. A passage of this kind is not to be traced to the Mahabharata, 
or the Puranas, Asvaghosa is said to be also the author of the Mahayana- 
sraddhotpadasastra which divides existence into real and empirical and re- 
presents a synthesis of the nihilistic and idealistic doctrines. The original 
of this work is lost. To Nagarjuna's authorship are ascribed the Madhya- 
mikakarika containing 400 karikas giving an epitome of the Mahayana sys- 

21. Dhvanyaloka III. 
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tem, Vigrahavyavartanikarika on nihilism, Upayahrdaya a work on Hinayana 
ajid others. Nagarjuna displays rare insight into the science of logic and 
' unsurpassed flights of daring thought.' The Chinese sources attribute twenty 
Works to his authorship. 

Aryadeva, a pupil of Nagarjuna, is known as the author of the Sataka 
sastra, a polemical work on nihilism, Catussataka in 400 karikas on the same 
topic, Cittavisuddhi and others. Maitreya or Maitreyanatha is held to hâve 
been the founder of the Yogacara school. His works are many. The Sapta- 
dasabhumisastra, Yogacara and Bodhisattvacaryanirdesa are some among 
them. Asanga, who belonged at first to the Vaibhasika school, became a 
Yogacara under the influence of Maitreyanatha. Except one Vajracchedika, 
ail his works are preserved in Chinese. The Mahayanasamparigraha, Maha- 
yanasutralamkara and Abhidhannasamuccaya are the well known works 
of his. Vasubandhu, his younger brother, was at first a Vaibhasika and 
became a Mahayanist under his influence. His Abhidharmakosa, whose 
original is lost, is an encyclopaedia of Buddhist philosophy. It contains 
600 karikas and is rich in quotations from earlier works. His Paramartha- 
saptati, which is aiso lost, is an attack on the Samkhyasaptati of Vindhyavasin. 
The authorship of the Tarkasastra and Vadanyaya on topics of logic is attri- 
buted to him. Besides the commentaries on the Saddharmapundariika and 
other Mahayanasutras, he wrote the highly important work Vijnapthnatra- 
siddhi on idealism. ït is available in two versions Vimsatika and Trimsa- 
tika. He was considered to be the second Buddha due to his spiritual attainments. 

Dinnaga, who was born in Simhavaktra near Kanci, became a disciple 
of Vasubandhu. He is the author of several works most of which are lost 
in their originals. The Pramanasamuccaya, Alambanaparîksa and others 
are some of his important works. He can be described as the father of mediae- 
val logic. Dharmakirti, who flourished in the 7th century, hailed from South 
India. He came in the Hne of Dinnaga, having become the disciple of Isvara- 
sena, a pupil of the latter. Among his works, the Pramanavartika, Nyaya- 
bindu and Pramanaviniscaya deserve mention. The Pramanavartika is a 
monumental work which strengthened the Buddhist logic. It has invaluable 
commentaries by noteworthy scholars hke Ravigupta, Manorathanandir, 
Prajnakaragupta and others. After Dharmakirti, there arose a very large 
number of logicians whose main contribution was to préserve the Buddhist 
tradition from the attack of the Naiyayikas and Mimamsakas, Innumerable 
are the works written by them both independent and commentaries on the 
earlier works. Jnanasri, Ratnakirti and Dipankara who was styled as kali- 
kalasarvajna are only few scholars "to be mentioned hère. The Tattvasam- 
graha of Santaraksita, who died in Tibet in 762 A.D., having gone there to 
preach the Buddhist system, is a highly valuable work on the Buddhistic app- 
roach to philosophical spéculations. Till 1050 A.D., the Buddhist scholars 
remained in India. Then they settled in Tibet. From the 4th century A.D,, 
an attempt was made by the Buddhist scholars to render the Sanskrit works 
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on Buddhism into Chinese at first and later into Tibetan. Much éf what 
the Buddhists contributed to the logicai and philosophical aspects of Sanskrit 
liîerature remains preserved in the works written in thèse languages. 

In the field of grammar, the Buddhist contribution is very limited. Candra, 
(300 A.D.), also called Candragomin, wrote the Candravyakarana after the 
model of Panini's Astadhyayi. His aim in writing this work was to frame 
rules of granmiar for Buddhism, The original is lost and is preserved in Tibe- 
tan. This school became popular in Ceylon in the 13th Century when a 
priest named Kasyapa composed the Balavabodha on the subject. In the 
Î2th century, the Rupavatara was written by Dharmakirti, a monk of Ceylon, 
who dealt with Panini's sutras in a différent order. The Durghatavrtti of 
Saranadeva a Buddhist scholar was written in 1173 A,D., explaining what 
correct usages are. 

The well-known lexicon Namalinganusasana is the work of the Buddhist 
writer Amarasimha who flourished about the 5th century A.D. The impor- 
tance of this work is too well-known and needs no mention hère. The Tri- 
kandasesa of Purusottamadeva (1200 A.D.) is a supplément to the Nama- 
linganusasana, and deals with words mostly of Buddhistic origin. 

The Astangahrdaya and Astangasangaraha of Vagbhata of the 6th century 
A.D., represent the unique contribution of the Buddhist writers in the field 
of medicine. Thèse two works are of unsurpassed excellence. That Vag- 
bhata, their author, must hâve been a Buddhist, is the view held by the scholars 
of the west. This is denied by Indian scholars who hold hmi to be a Hindu. 
Some scholars hold that thèse works were written by two différent* writers 
having the same name. To one Nagarjuna is attributed the authorship of 
the Yogasara and Yogasastra on the préparation of medicines. The author 
is identified by some scholars with the Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna who 
is said to hâve been the author of the Rasaratnakara on alchemy. 

The System of Buddhism owes its existence and préservation, thougli 
outside Indian frontiers, to the untiring efforts of the Mahayanist scholars 
who wrote invaluable works in Sanskrit. Not only was the Buddhist hterature 
enriched by the writings of thèse scholars but became popular in and out of 
India through their efforts. The Hindu Systems of thought also would not 
hâve had the rich development but for the scathing criticisms levelled against 
them by the Buddhist savants Hke Dinnaga and Dharmakirti. The Buddhist 
contribution in the sphère of logic is of suprême importance both to the deve- 
lopment of Buddhistic and Hindu thoughts. In the field of classical lite- 
rature however, there is not much to be said in favour of Buddhistic contri- 
bution, though what is available in this sphère has its influence on the Buddhis- 
tic religion. In the sphère of rehgion particularly after the beginning of the 
Christian eia, the Buddhistic contribution bears the influence of the Hindu 
doctrines. 
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LOGIC OF SAMKHYA 

BY 

Dr. K. C. VARADACHARÏ, M.A. pLd. 

ït is usual for logicians in India to hold that the oaly darsana tàat has 
to be consulted for a knowledge of logic (nyaya:) is the darsana kaowii by 
that name. The purpose of that darsana is however différent if we consider 
the topics chosen by it: there is firstly the considération of the pramanas and 
then the several topics which usually obtain in debate. Our purpose in logic 
is to understand the nature of reality or it is for the purpose of finding out 
the right method by which we may extricate ourselves from sorrow. The 
first wouid properly be called philosophy* the second would be an ethk, Broad- 
ly speaking thèse two aims are unified in Vedanta, though by and laige the 
aim of Buddhist and Samkhyan logic is to extricate oneself from misery, that 
is threefold. Though threefold it is capable of being multifold. 

2. The Buddhist and Samkhyan logics are concemed with the getting 
■ rid of misery. Accordingly they seek to find out the cause of misery or sorrow 
(duhkha). It is not so in Vedanta in the same sensé. The Vedanta holds 
that the Cause of the entire Universe is God, so too the Nyaya system, because 
the original cause is that Primai Creator of the Universe: either eflicient or 
material or both. This leads to certain major difficuMes about the expia- 
nation in regard to the cause of the misery of the individual or of the world 
itself. God becomes the cause of the mdividual and cosmic misery if he is 
considered to be the Cause. Perhaps it is because the individuals began 
to place the responsibility of ail evil and misery, both individual and cosmic, 
on God, and thus consequently felt no responsibility on theîr own part, the 
great ethical thinkers Kapila and Buddha felt that the true cause of man's 
misery is to be traced to something else. The search for cause of ail création 
is not capable of solving the problem of individual misery and cycle of birth 
and death. Thus we can understand why thèse two Systems because interested 
in the cure of the disease and therefore searched for the cause of the diseases 
of man, his misery and sorrows and fears, and this they afSnned is not God 
(indeed God does not come into this picture) but désire— the désire to live 
in the changing world. The basic déniai of the necessity to assume God as 
cause of the misery of man lies behind the socalled atheism of thèse two Systems. 
We can even conceive that the Purvamimamsa and Vaiseshika déniais of God 
as the Ultimate cause of the processes of karma and dharma was somewhat 
due to this.claim for immédiate causes. But they hâve less justification for 
avoiding God than the system of Kapila and Buddhism, for the ethic^ res- 
ponsibility for one's misery is laid on man or the individual soûl in thèse Systems 
and God is freed from this responsibility. 

1 
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3. The most important feature of the two Systems, Buddhism and Sam- 
khya, thus lies in the dynamic concept of logical thinking, that is to say, in 
the discoveiy of Causality as the principle of discovery. Samkhyan logic 
is dejSnitely linked up with the inductive process of discovering causes and 
is not interested in the logic of building Systems or drawing ont nnpHcations 
from propositions. It is real logic. Its entire sphère of logicalising or causal 
discovery is the sphère of organic development and expérience. If the Sam- 
khyan System does not affirm the fact that désire is the cause of ail sorrow, 
an aboriginal désire, it investigates the fact that there must hâve been an original 
cause for ail thèse and it is not the God of the theists. 

4. Some basic concepts of the Samkhyan logic are propounded at the 
very beginning of the treatise, Samkhya Karika. The concepts of logical 
thinking centre round the pramanas or instruments of right knowledge. Prat- 
yaksa or perception is clearly limited to the sensory organs. The Samkhyan 
analysis of the organs of sensé and action reveals them to be the manas (which 
is considered to be a sense-organ, indriya), the organs of hearing, touch, sight, 
taste and smell, (and the organs of action in a sensé also do contribute to 
enjoying and knowing as the organ of speech (eating), grasping by hand, 
walking by feet, alimentation and sexual enjoyment or sitting). Thèse sense- 
organs grant knowledge of the world of sounds, forms and colours, touches 
of soft and hard etc., tastes and smells which are standing for the objects or 
éléments, akasa, vayu, îejas, ap andpriîhvî. 

Thèse îanmatras (sound, touch form,taste and smell) are the signs of 
the gross objects, ether, air fire-Iight, water and earth. 

Thus the word linga is used to designate the sign of a thing. The sign 
of the élément ether is sound and so on, with respect to other signs of other 
éléments. The inference of an élément is made from its sign alone (îanmatra 
—that alone or that quality). Samkhyan theory holds that the quality that 
is îanmatra is subtle perceptible form of the élément that is gross. Indeed 
since our own body is made up of thèse gross éléments also, in a sensé it is 
clear that what we hâve to attend to in our investigation of the causes of our 
misery is precisely the constitution of our physical body along with the subtle 
(linga from which we infer the gross to which it is related as cause is to effect). 

If ail inference is restricted to the inference from cause to effect the cause 
will signify the présence or possibility of the effect. The cause because of its 
antecedence becomes the linga and the effect is the îingi that which it signifies 
as foflowîng from it. Thus the Karika states that ail inference is lingalingipur- 
vakam. The usual translation is to make the ïinga, the heîu or reason, and 
the Iingi, the probandum, that which it proves, The deductive logic would 
involve the fact that smoke is the linga and fire is the lîngi. But we cannot 
sây that the smoke causes fire. It is not causally used. The linga specifi- 
cally is a causal term, etymologically it means that it takes one or goes to 
that with which it is linked or connectée causally. The présence of the cause 
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leads to the observation of the effect. In inference the mind moves witliin 
the causal linkage. Linga is that close causal linkage between cause and 
effect 80 much so to observe the one or think of the one is to be led to think 
^ of the other. Whiist this linkage between cause and effect may be effected 
by constantly or invariably perceiving them together both in positive cases 
as well as in the négative (anvaya vyatireka), yet it is possible to link the two 
even by a single observation v^hich is free from ail defects of omission and 
commission. Dynamic causal inference is most important in Samkhyan 
logic. 

That is the reason why the inference is classified into threc kinds: Inference 
from the Cause (antécédent— /7wn'^vâ/) to effect; (ii) Inference from Effect 
(comQqucnt'—sesavat) to cause; and (iii) Inference from the common qualities 
perceived in niany effects (or causes): samanyato drsta, 

The linga and Itngi are exchangeable that is to say the effect can be the 
Unga or the cause can be the linga, in either case thcy lead to the lingi, cause 
or effect; this of course is logical necessity v/liich is also causal necessity. 

Vacaspati Misra identifies the above mferences with Vita and Avita in- 
ferences in Samkhya Tattva Kaumudi-Karika 5. But lus own explanation 
of the two terms, Vita and Avita, are to speak the most confusing. Vita means 
that which has gone— it is therefore an inference from the cause that has hap- 
pened. (If the cause is présent the effect will be présent: if the cause has 
happened then the effect is in the process of happening). Tliis is the purvavat 
ammana. The Avita anumana would mean inference from that which has 
not happened— namely, the effect to the cause —sesavaî anumana. But it 
is impossible to hold that the former is anvaya anumana and the latter is 
vyatirekanumana, that is inference based on positive or présence or agreement 
of cause and eflfect together and the latter as based on négative or non-presence 
of cause meaning the non-presence of effect. Firstly the terms vita cannot 
be given a novel derivative root, which means excessive agreement or anvaya. 
Vita means that which has been removed or gone as in vita-raga-hkaya-krodah 
sthitadhir munirucyate (B.G.) This explanation is certainly more in consonance 
with Ihe spirit of the Samkhya Karika than the attempt to find a new meaning 
to square it with the Naiyayika logic. Naiyayika logic is mechanical, atomis- 
tic, static, whereas the Samkhyan logic is organic, dynamic and synthetic. 

The logic of Causality is stated thus precisely when the Samkhyan systera 
assumes that there is a Causal world— that is there is for every effect a cause. 
This is what western logicians hâve assumed as the postulate of universal causa- 
tion: nothing happens without a cause. Secondly, that the causal relation 
is such that the cause has within it the potentiality (sign of : linga) of the effect 
and as such both the cause and the effect are real things or events or existents, 
however much they may also hâve the further possibility of effectuation. Thus 
though the First cause has not got any other cause for its being, bemg original, 
the effects of this first cause do have> in their turn eifects and thus become 
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causes in respect of their conséquents, Finally there happen effects which 
are incpable of being causes of other things or modifications. în this sensé 
the meaning of tlie word cause or lînga is getting restricted in this system 
to the twenty-two catégories of causes and ejïects. (The Samkhya Karîka 
3 gives the list of tliese: the first is cause, prakiti, this being the technical term 
for cause in this system, there are seven effects which in their turn are causes 
(vikrti is the technical term for effect or modijBlcation), and there are 16 vikrtis 
or ejBects which are not causes). Thus the whole world which is shaped into 
ail kinds of things are out of thèse effects. In a sensé they are not modifi- 
cations of the Original Cause but inventions, créations, compounds and aggre- 
gâtes of thèse gross éléments in their collective and in their atomic forms. 

Further the strict necessity and possibility of inference both from the 
effect (called the remainder— ^wï^ or sesd) to the cause and the inference 
from cause to effect iyita or purravat) involves the assumption that there is 
only one cause for one effect and strictly like science avoids the pluraKty of 
causes which is always the ground for doubt and tarka. This is one of the 
ideals of scientifîc knowledge and leads to predicatability. Samkhyan idéal . 
of explanation is thus scientific causality and avoids the usuai view that there 
can be multiplicity of causes; at least it does not seem to accept the view that 
we arc concerned with such causes as God, Fate, Chance and so on. This 
is the meaning again of the inferences which are causaiiy implicative, not as 
in immédiate inferences or inferences which are non-syllogistic and non- 
causal or incapable of being converted into sylîogistic propositions or state- 
ments. 

A still further assumption underlies the explanation of the thii'd kind 
of inference: sammyaîo drsîa, Usually this kind of inference is said to refer 
to analogy: argument from similar characteristics. The sùnilar or common 
character (usually known as jati in certain Systems which almost suggests 
that they had the view that the things which possessed common qualities are 
born from: j^: the same thing), is the reason for infer ring either similar effects 
or similar causes. The bovine nature of both the cow and the buffalo makes 
us infer that the miik of the latter is as edible and good as the former. The 
présence of an identical proportion of a same quality makes us infer the nature 
of both îo be identical. Similarity being partial identity it is from this identity- 
îadaîmyaAhKt we infer the cause or the effect of two or more things, as having 
a similar cause. Further this leads us to the concept of a single cause for many 
effects. Thus the common quality in the several types of mankind helps 
us to infer the common or single ancestor for ail mankind or the common 
future for ail mankind— the kingdom of equality for ail men. It is this kind 
of inference that leads us to the Single Cause or a Single destiny. 

It is thus more than analogical inference which is dépendent upon tht 
common function rather than common structure. But both kinds of in- 
ference are valuable for différent kinds of inferences about cause and effect. 
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Samanyato'drsîa mference is however used in Samkhya in a spécial way: 
It is said to be useful in cases of causes (or eiafects?) that are aîïndriya: super- 
sensuoias : which exceed the capacity of perception by the sensés. This includes 
even manasa extra-sensory praîyaksa. How this can be so is seen clearly 
from the fact that according to Samkhya, the ahamkara or the function known 
as individualing will or doing or agency is not an object of sensory knowledge, 
Nor is intellect an object of such knowledge. It is one of the profound stand- 
points adopted by Samkhya when it affirmed that there are three pramanas 
and thèse respectively apply to effects, causes and effects, causes and to that 
which is neither a cause not an effect. Thus effect or vïkritîs are known by 
perception (pratyaksà), causes are known through inference (prakrîis are known 
by anumana of three kinds), the Original cause or pure Prakrti only by Sa- 
manyato ârista and the Purusa which is neither cause nor effect is known 
through Apîavacana or reliable testimony, that is to say, statements of those 
who hâve attained. that condition of knowledge of that Purusa as différent 
from BiUprakrtîs and vîkrîis and as eternal and knowable only through Âpta- 
vacana such as those of Kapila (Buddha or the Sages of the highest calibre). 

Thus Samanyaîodrsîa is the inference of the supersensible from the sen- 
sible common characteristics (lîngà). This may be calied linga-samanya. 
The perception of the common characteristic of ail the sensory and motor 
functions is necessary: this is of course a way of discriminating the sîmilar 
or the common from the dissimilar or the unique différences. That there 
is différence in form and nature between the cause and effect is well known 
as the différence between the subtle and the gross, the distinguished and the 
indistinguished. The common characteristic is seen to be at each stage im- 
plicit or résident in the cause, I-ness is the characteristic of ail sensory func- 
tioning: thought seems to pervade or inhere in ail the I-nesses or doings of 
the I and thus it in turn becomes the cause oî ahamkara, That which is beyond 
thought or buddhi is purely inferred because it is as the very condition of ail 
effects or thoughts that one accepts its existence. From out of nothing noth- 
ing can corne: thoughts thus imply the existence of the Cause which is the 
cause of thought and ail other effects. In one sensé the entire tree of evolu* 
tion or chain of causation {pratiîya samutpada of Buddhism) is implîcit in 
this trans-buddhic entity calied Prakrti, Pradhana, Avyakta and so on. 

The Samanyaîodrsîa inference further furnishes the fact that this original 
cause should contain the three kinds of characteristics calied Sattm, Rajas 
and Tamas, steadiness, activity (origination) and îamas or rest or destruction 
Every particular effect has thèse three stages or characteristics of arisîng conti. 
nuing and passing away (or dying). Even the atoms hâve thèse processes 
in this System (unlike as in Vaiseshika-Nyaya). Since thèse three characteris- 
tics (gunas or threads (interwovenly) are présent in each and every effect and 
therefore it is the samanya or common characteristic it is seen that there should 
be one Cause from which ail thèse should hâve originated or arisen. Indeed 
the most important argument for the Oneness of the Prakrti for ail effects 
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dépends on this perception of the Common quaiity of triguna (threefold pro- 
cesses). (ïndian puranas and Vedanta see in the three processes, of sristi* 
sthiîl'Samhara: janmadi — the very nature of Prakrti or phénoménal 
existence. Thus Samanyatodrsîa inference utltimately is the only manîier 
by which the Oneness of Prakrti for ail is established on the basis of the per- 
ception of the three gmas which are omniprésent in ail effects, sensible and 
supersensible (Gods even are classified according to gmas). 

Thus mference is clearly restricted to causal implication designated by 
linga'lingi'puravakam. Thaï this might be taken to involve the concepts 
of yyapti (invariable concomitance) said to be the basis of ail inference {am- 
mam) need not be denied. The basic considération in scientific thinking 
however is this dynamic organic logic in which the effect is assumed ta exist 
in a subtle condition in the cause and the cause is exhibited or revealed or 
manifes;ed in and through its effects. 

The Samkhya Karikas definitely provide this causal necessîty in their 
inference. 

Thus they infer the nature of the Unânanifest {Avyakta) from the yyakta 
(manifested). The commonalty of the three giinas is inferred by the présence 
of the three types of attitudes in ail that is manifested but distributed more 
or iess. The inference from ejïect to cause assumes the similarity and dissimi- 
larity between the manifest and the unmanifest. There is no attempt at ail 
to deny that the effect is dissimilar to the cause, but the potentiality of the 
effect in the cause and the continuity of the cause in the effect cannot be denied 
at ail in the field of Nature. 

The inference from the nature oî tht Prakrîi {Avyakta mi vyakta) to the 
existence of the Soûl or Purusa is however interesting. The Purusa has been 
stated to be neither a prakrM nor vîkrîîi, neither cause nor an effect. If 
j?ra/j/zfaagivesknowledgeof the effects, màiîanumana gives the knowledge 
of the causes, then Apta-vacana alone can give us definite knowledge about 
that which is neither cause nor effect. 

Actually the existence of the Puma is inferred (or seems to be inferred) 
from the observance of the foUowing in Nature: 

(1) the sangata or aggregation or the évolution of the body with ail 
its différent organs and limbs (Buddhistic Skandhas?) is or ought 
to be for the sake of an enjoyer (bhokta): 

(2) There must be a subject for enjoying the object (there must be the 
reverse of the îrîgmas): there can be no object as such without being 
an object of a subject. This does not appear to mean to imply the 
principle that every détermination implies négation. 

(3) Since there must be superintendence: in other words Nature appears 
as if it is for the ends of another: 

(4) there is in each self at some time or other a craving for escape from 
nature and its bodies. 
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The above ixiferences reveal that the Sanikhyas accepted a final cause 
or prayojana which is capable of being arrivée at by the design and activity 
on the one side of Nature and on the other the inward impulse to freedom 
froin misery or sorrow. 

The Samkhyan Karika (17) can be interpreted in a différent way: at the 
beginning it shows that the soûl embarks on its terrestrial life observing that 
a body has been made for its in dwelhng. The entire body with ail its organs 
is naturally got ready in the womb and it is said that the soûl enters this about 
thisperiod. Tht sangahaîa h thMS the 22 organed body which is leady for 
occupation. 

(2) this Soûl is of course the subject who really uses and enjoys the 
expériences of the world and body through the sensés: sensory know- 

ledge of the Objective World being its new expérience, throrgh frag ientr.ry 
snapshots distorted or vivarta or viparyaya of the Ultimate. 

(3) It takes delight in superintending this body with ail its sensés even 
like a charioteer enjoys driving the chariot. This is youthfulness. 
But as the soûl lives on its body it begins to taste both the sweet 
and the bitter and finally as it âges and the organs wither or lose 
strength and health the soûl seeks to leave the body: this leaving 
may be cither for another body or once for alL 

The reasoning is from the observation of the indîvidual, in his psyohic 
introversion, rather than what it appears to be on the face of the Karika a 
reasoning based on the nature ofprakrti (vyakta or avaktd). There is hardly 
any cause-efifect relation hère nor the samanyatodrsta possible. Therefore 
this must be one case of introversion or introspective analysis on the basis 
of the self-evidence of the self. 

The question is whether this can be a case of Apta-vacana: The axioms 
of purpose proceed from the intelligent conscious being and are inhérent 
in it: to transfer that to the uninteUigent is a twist in reasoning. But we if 
accept that there is no reasoning from Prakrti or its nature but from the Purusa, 
the reasoning does not show itself clearly as causal but jBnal and this final 
causality rests in the soûl not in prakrti. Axioms of final causality cannot 
be proved but are based on actuality of expérience in the world: a house is 
built in order to be occupied: and so on. 

The Apta-vacana or the words of the Siddhas or those who hâve attain^ 
ed the final Goal, are reliable and it is likely that the several statements about 
siddhis etc., are reliable statements of the siddhas. The argument from inner 
enKghtenment or cetanata of the soûl cornes from the attainment of inn^r 
insight after one has seen through the whole evolutionary drama of Prakrti, 
not at the beginning. The most basic reason for the existence df the self as 
distinct from nature in ail its forms is the désire for libération fro-n the cych 
of samsara, the sensory world and ail thatit entails by way of pleasure-pain, 
jaramarana etc. 
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Thus apîa-vacana is not easily identifiable with the SruH, though the 
whole content of the Sruti is precisel^ this assurance of libération of 
the soul from prakrîi without return punaravrtti which cannot be given 
through any inference or praîyaksa. Indeed it is clear that the sensory and 
intellectual reasoning dépendent on Nature cannot give any knowledge of 
that which is diflferent from them. Thus the knowledge of the Self or Purusa 
comes from itself, it is aima sîddha or purusa-siddha (svayam-siddha), and 
can be known only through those who hâve known thatwise themselves. 
Sarnkhya has not presented this aspect but has tried to bring it under the 
other types of reasonings but without success. 

The corrective to this teaching is identical with the effort made against 
the arguments for the existence of God: God cannot be proved with the heip 
of finite logic, that is logic limited to the expériences of the sensés on which 
ail our inferences and analogies dépend. Neither an extension of this way 
of reasoning nor the method of infinitising the finite or reversing of the nature 
of the finite and the known (technicaily called vîparyaya in Samkhya) can be 
of help. 

God can be known and seen and entered into only through dévotion 
which is the fulfilment of knowledge that He is the Ultimate Self— a know- 
ledge which none of the other pramanas excepting Sruîi grants or a Sage or 
Jnani teaches. Similarly no one can speak about one*s expériences as exis- 
ting or otherwise except oneself— it is svaîhah sîddha, Though the soul may 
go through the processes of identifying itself with each and everything yet 
it gives up thèse identifications the moment it discovers them to be différent 
or as objects leading to suffering of one kind or another. 

Thus apta-vacana which has not been fully described in the SK requires 
a fuUer appréciation in its use in the System which of course it has used. 

The whole work after establishing the tattyas proceeds as if it were des- 
cription and the reasoning adopted is analogy from the world of expérience. 

However it is claimed that it is ail due to the Suprême Teacher Kapila 
(the apîa-yacanakard) that ail thèse hâve been clearly afiîrmed as reliable 
doctrine. 
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BHAGAVADGITA AND ITS INTERPRETATION 

SANKARA RAMANUJA AND ANANDATfflRTHA 

BY 

Sri T. K. Gopalaswami Aiyangar, MA., 

The Bhagavad^ta is universally acknowledged as the greatest treasure 
bequeathed to us by our fore-fathers, It is a part of Bhisma Parvan of the 
Mahabharata, contextually connected with an inévitable battle between Kaura- 
vas and Pandavas conséquent upon a dispute over a paltry principality. Lord 
Krsna assumed the rôle of a charioteer to Arjuna and at the request of the 
latter, He stationed the chariot in between the two mighty armies. On 
surveying the enemy's army arranged ready for fight which was graced by 
his revered teachers, his own kith and kin, Arjuna was struck with sudden 
compunction at the idea of fightîng his way to a kingdom by spilling the 
blood of his kindreds. He preferred to go a-begging and retire from his acti- 
vities of fighting a fratricidal battle, Consequently, there ensued a long 
philosophical and theological dialogue emphasising mainly the exaltation of 
caste above ail other duties of obligations including the ties of friendship, 
affection and révérence. Lord Krsna exhorted Arjuna to discharge his duties 
as one belonging to the military caste and urged him without the least thought 
of the conséquences and propriety of slaughtering his relations. 

The dialogue constitutes eighteen chapters of more than seven hundred 
stanzas in the anustubS mètre. Lord Krsna who found Arjuna deliberately 
committing a national evil, expatiated at length upon the body-soul relation- 
ship and the impermanence of the body alone which was subjected to des- 
truction by weapons. Incidentally the discussions on the cuit of sacrifice, the 
Upanishadic teachings of the Transcendent Brahman, Samkhya Yoga théories 
were glorified to show how those currents of thought converged towards 
the same goal. In short, Bhagavadgita can be deemed as a treatise success- 
fully blending ail currents of thought and reconciling apparently conflicting * 
ideas. Every chapter concludes the necessity for Arjuna to fight which in the 
opinion of Lord Krsna is a national duty besides being his self duty ot 
Svadharma. 

Among the sacred books of the Hindus, the Bhagavadgita is considered as 
one of the three Prasthanas besides the other two, viz,, Vedanta Sutras and the 
Upanishads. The three Prasthanas are the three powerful streams of thought, 
satisfying the needs of différent aspirants and conducing towards the con- 
summation of the same goal Bhagavadgita is taken as a Smrti in the Brahma 
Sutras besides its popularity as an Upanisad and it is employed as a corrobo- 
rating évidence to confirm the truth arrived at by the Vedanta Sutras. 
Bhagavadgita cites Brahma Sutras as the repository of Upanishadic wisdom. 
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ïî^èsP*î%n m^^ ffignifïïfc^ qw (ii. 39). and mwtiin ^fft^rm (iii. 3). 

Ultimately he maintaiBS that WR and ^ arc the incompatable factors, 
the one being based upoû the idea of ^î^c^, or (non-agency) and ^^^ or 
unity and the other on the idea of ^J^ (agency) and "" or multiplicity. 

cf r!î, iT^Rç^H*^ fî^«nw>: tTq^g^TçrïïT ç^^ ^^mi (II— 10). He réitérâtes 
the same view as the main import conveyed by the entire Bhagavadgita in 
the course of his comments on the Camma Sloka ('^«RÎ'ï ^rfe^T^). He 
emphasîses that ^TRîTtïï to the exclusion of ^^W^ is conducive îo moksa for 
the followîng reasons 

(1) It stops thecognition of duality4?îr?ïm and conduces to theattaininent 
of moksa. 

(2) As moksa is not an eflfect, it cannof be attained by picans of action 
or Karma. 

(3) WR^TOT by its very nature cannot be combined with *4Piboj. 

^ 5f RfïïCST, m^^j w^m^ \ 

(4) Nor does ITFf require the assistance of «PR 

IL Sankaraearya treats Adhyayas II to X as dealing with the médita- 
tion of Aksara or the Imperishable, devoîd of ail Upadhis and treats 
(qqq^H<îîiiîî as méditation upon fç^ with Upadhis, 

IIL The Thirteenth chapter is treated by Sankaraearya as the proper 
basis for expounding Advaita philosophy. The terms ^^, ^ÏW and 
apr '^ rtlff as found in the Bhagavadgita stanzas are interpreted by him 
to reveal the truths expounded in the Advaita Philosophy. 

Sankaraearya comments on the slokas in the light of advaita philosophy 
testifying to the identity of the soûl with the Lord, He pursues his line of argu- 
ments to cover ail the vital points of Advaita philosophy v/z., the soûl subjected 
to avidya, scriptural injunsctions as applicable only to the soûls in bondage, 
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bondage and libération are not real states of the Self, how learned becomc 
deluded, the relation of the Self to Samsara is a mère illusion etc. etc. The 
long discussion présupposes the premeditated doctrines of Sankaracarya, in- 
corporated înîo the Gitabhashya for a wide circulation of his advaita doctrines, 

IV. Lastly Samkaracarya, empfaatically states that his view is ratified in 
the Carama sloka in propounding the following théories. 

(1) Renunciatîon of ail actions 

(2) Détermine that there Is no 
Principle other thon /, myself 

(3) The Path of Knowledge is 
emphasised rather than the 
Path of dévotion. 

( *-wm) 

Ramanajas interprétation. 

Sri Ramanuja A.C. (1017—1137) A.D. is the exponent of the Visistad- 
vaita Philosophy in which the oneness of Brahman is proved by the organistic 
conception. AU the Vedic texts are authority in entirety and no ttxt is sub- 
ordinated to aggravate the importance of another. To him, Gita Sastra is 
a poem of Philosophical and metaphysical value and Gitartha Sangaraha 
of his great grand Guru Yamunacarya (A.C. 916) was his pôle star to write 
his Gita Bhasya. Gitartha Samgraha, contains about 30 stanzas calculated 
to put in a nutshell the entîre purpose of the Gita and the scope of each chap- 
ter. The boundary line is drawn for each chapter of the Gita and mainly 
it is divided into 3 Satkas or three sets of six chapters each. The précise 
nature of each Satka is defined and described and this kind of division guards 
the overlapping of ideas repeated in the Gita and expounds a clear-cut view 
of the purpose of the Gita and its philosophical value. First Satka deals 
with ^ and WK which severally and jointly conduces to the visualisation 
of the finite Self 

Second Satka, elaborately deals with the nature of Brahman, and the 
process of Bhakti to attain Him. 
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Third Sataka, 13th to 18th chapters, expounds the clear discrimination . 
of God, matter and spirit and the nature of ^, wm and ^#fcî as useful means 
to attain Him. 

Ramanuja upholds tiie age-oid theoi7 WH m W^m^ which Sankaia re- 
futed for the first time in his introduction of the Gitabhasya under the caption 
%fTOf : Throughout the Gita Bhasya, Ramanuja réfutes the theory of absolutc 
identity of the finite Self and Brahman and upholds that the world is real and 
not illusory. Ramanuja is out and out a Realist and nothing in this world is 
despicable to him nor anything a waste in the Lord's création. Bhagavad- 
gita is the outcome of the Lord's extrême mercy showered on the Karraa-ridden 
soûls under the pretext of educating Arjuna of his Svadharma. Unlike 
Nirguna Brahman as expounded by Sankara, Ramanuja cities every sloka of 
the Gita testifying to his Vibhuti or Sovereignty and as the repository of ail 
"Kalyanagunas to the exclusion of ali evil qalities l'îïï^. Sri Yamunacarya 
déclares that the Suprême Brahman expounded in the Gita is Narayana. 

Ramanuja applies the theory of organastic conception to reconcile 
and solve the apparently conflicting ideas. The application of this ^nTk^ncïft^frR 
is the master key to unravel the mysteries behind the Upanisads, the 
Gita and the Brahma Sutras. The eleventh Chapter of the Bhavadgita 
is an open experiment to maintain that ail the animate and inanimate 
beings form the body to Him, the Suprême Self. All-pervasiveness and 
immanence are brought out in each chapter together the Vibhuti of 
the Suprême Self. Ramanuja asserts ^^ as the Karma Yoga including 
the performance of the Yagas and unequivocally asserts that the sacrî 
fices should be conducted as ><*»<! <il<l'9Ri or propitiation of the Suprême self 
embedded in the individual selves of the Gods. He déclares that performances 
of the sacrifices by STf^TH^^F^; or 4f^^^ there accrue différent fruits. 
If gods are directly worshipped by the sacrifices the fruit that accrues is 
perishable and durable to a short period. If the same sacrifice is conducted as 
^(|ÏÏ^KT«rT, or Propitiation of the Suprême Being it conduces to imperishable 
and everlasting bliss. Ramanuja expressly states— 

«l5H^TTfïï^: «gîRT^feïïÇir ^i^^ (B. G. IX. 25) 

Similar to the interprétation of Sankara, Ramanuja also treats the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth Chapter as an Upanisadic text and elaborately brings, 
to light the importance of the AntaryamUBrahmam to reconcile ail the texfs 
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coherenîly ûnd relevanîly. S^, ^WW, ^%^'m^i WRr W^ are the temis which 
are explaînedto mean f^^R^^l^etTcfr^ in imison with the Vedanta Sutras and 
the Upanisads. Aii-pervasiveness and immanence are the master keys to 
interpret any conflieting passage ux the entire Gita. Ramanuja expounds that 
WR irw ^î^cî ^nà^ W^x^ are the means to attain Brahman. The quintessence 

. of the Bfaagavadgita is divulged m the ^Tïï?Ht^ which according to Ramanuja 
is the secret af îhe^seeret doctrines revealed at the end. According to 
Ramanuja^ the SurrendeFr unto Him is a measure to get over certain medi- 
tationaidifficulties in ^ttaining the acine of perfection in the practice of Bhakti 

.Yoga.. ^ • . . 

Ananda tirtha 

' The- main idea which the Gita présents to Arjuna according to this Acarya 
can be enumerated th^r .- . 

i\) ttelàys stress on the duties of Svadharma as Ramanuja and empha- 
sises that dévotion to the l^ard î^4bp immédiate means to which ail the rest 
will be subservient. He assprts that both knowledge and wisdom and moksa 
to which a wise maii is ehtitlèd, are tËe gifts conferred on the devotee by 
the Lord. Howeyer devoted one migbt be^ one is bound to do ail duties laid 
"dqwp.aç pleasing'to the Lord and avpidàll the prohibited actions. He states 
'that even the ' devotee who faas dîrectiy seen the Lord, ought to perform 
* duties, unlike Sahkarachàrya's yiew ofgiv^ing up ail duties, 

" ' ' - ' B. a (4-15) 

;:He*éeclaî^ ArjuHa ki tho hi^esïqu'alifiedperson and'âs one ^ho has directly 

^reàlised^ the'LôT^d^. ^ Laàtty he cotfcludès that"' the Lord îs the controUer of 

ihe.'tifiîxfe^sfe akd-is'^differémt'fromMe^'ûÈÏferse. He is the Suprèmè' Befcng 

- pet f£fct te méff etceSleàce and tfiè orfly = sùbjôct 'of dit nhé Sdstfal§: It ' fe dlËfy 

.i?y'Bh^^i,Hè.caii,be attainedl'^-'';;"'-^ "^'''^ " . . . , 

^iteimïffifW^îiîôff'^'ifeà-''^^^ (Itlîiiatd ^îiSî-^'arfiia^'^-àre^'ièpèiïïiSFdn 

Brahman for their form and fupcticwi* Aiï|n(M1f ktlww^îiirwfcin:isrïtMi^ 

the theory of Maya or avidya. He rejects the theory of Parinama as 

'#%ôuËdèd%mËfÉïan^a:- ""Accofding'fo' AftariaK-'^lMBa, ^'%>ërà-fe^?tlbt the 

. iMmÉiénl <î^sé of dfèâfidn' tbat*' é&ie^s 'Mté^-aîHièîli^ éUrbéë^teës^'^oite miih 
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Sri Madhvacarya, unequivocally asserts that illusory appearance of the 
uîiiverse is emphaticalîy criticised by Gitacarya himself in the following 
Stanzas. 

Regarding performance of Karmas, lie maintains that they are to be 
performed by reason of their being laid down as mjunctions in the Sastras, 
without any désire for fruit thereof, Anandathirtha expounds that even 
if Karma performance is not conducive to any tangible fruit, it will cause 
suprême satisfaction to the Lord that the devotee has obeyed His commands 
(namely ^fif, Ç^% "* T). He admits Ananda Taraîamya ^H^^ûKû^^, 
Variation in the degree of enjoying Eternal bîîss owing to the différence in 
personality of différent individuais. Thaï the state of salvation differs with 
each person is a new theory founded by Anandatirtha, One common feature 
inspite of différence in Ananda, in the state of moksa is the absolut" absence 
of painful expérience, 

Ananda Tirtha takes keen interest in declaring Lord Narayana as the 
Highest Reality and that Bhakti as a means for pleasing Him and attaining 
His grâce. He advocates the theory of ^TR^^'ç^ and shows that Karma 
associated with knowledge will lead to salvation. 

Though the interprétation of some stanzas of the Gita, is varied Ananda 
Tirtha advocates the purpose of the Gita, in the same manner as Ramanuja 
propounded. 

A critical note on the interprétation of the Bhashyas. 

Ail the Acharyas who déclare that their interprétations on the Bhagavadg"ta 
are based on Sampradaya or tradition of their own, hold that their Bha-^yas 
alone constitute the correctness of the import intended by the Gitacarya. 
It is important to note that by reason of the respective Acharyas being the 
Bhasyakaras of the Vedanta Sutras and the systematîsers of the Upanisadic 
teachings, the language and Spirit of the Gita are wrested and strained to 
suit their premeditated doctrines. Further the Acaryas made it their thème 
and aim to harmonise the teachings of the three Prasthanas, and consequentîy 
a settled view of any Prasthana, first interpreted whether right or wrong was 
forced into the language M the other Prasthanas to convey the same identical 
view, inspite of clearer expressions and unequivocal assertions endoising 
the contrary view. It is important in this coimection to cuU historical évi- 
dences to know the environments and conditions tmder which the Bhasyas on 
the three Prasthanas were expounded by the respective Acaryas. It-is a gênera! 
attitude of authors of Philosophical treatises and dramatists too, to incor- 
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porate in their works ideas relevant and prévalent in their âge and respond 
or réfute the views of their contemporaries. As such, it may be recalled to 
memory. that at the time when Sankara undertook to found the Vedic religion, 
Buddhism was rampant, converîîng Hîndus to its fold and repudîaîlng the autho- 
rity of the Vedas. The doctrine of Ahirosa appealed to the good sensé of 
the people at large and gained popnlarity with the resuit that the cuit of sacri- 
fices was openly scandalîsed and condemned. Though the Naiyayikas ran^ng, 
from Gautama to Uddyotakara attacked Buddhism, their line of arguments 
was based on logic and inference without référence to the Vedic authority or 
the Upanisads or their interprétations. So it had. fallen to the lot of Sankara 
carya, after Kumarila to défend the Vedas from the Buddhist aîtacks on the 
one hand and establish the permanance ofatleast one entiîy self or Brahman, 
as against the Buddhist doctrine of the flux ofmomenîariness, So in his double 
task, he was probably constrained to subordinate and sacrifice the prominence 
of other entities and catégories expomded in the Upanisads in his enthusiasm 
in fixing a single permanent entity Self or Brahman, Consequentty he was 
forced to reduce the visible world to false appearance with illusory characte- 
risîics. Certain Upanisadic textsïï^ ïïTTTf^ ftîssgR etc., should hâve conîrîbuted 
to the illusory character ofthe universe which Sankaracarya wouldhave. accepted 
as one of Vedic sanction, The views of both the schools of Sankara and 
Buddha hâve ideas common to both since both the Systems hâve sprung out 
of the common réservoir of Upanisads. That Buddhism was deep rooted in 
the minds of the Hindus can be evidenced by the Gaudapada CommerUary 
on Mandukya Upanisad. So, it can be historically conjectured that the 
Upanisadic interprétation of Sankaracarya was a necessity forced by circum- 
stances and promoted by the spirit of uplifting the Vedic faith. What 
gained momentum by the interprétation of the Upanisads under the environ- 
ments, was transferred to the Vedanîa Sutras and the Gita by Sankaracarya. 
He was urged by the enthusiasm to harmonise the three Prasthanas and keep 
uniformity in metaphysics and epistemology. The atmosphère that per* 
meated at the time of Sankaracarya, was so soaked with the vapours of Buddhism 
that the Acharya's efforts would hâve become utterly futile, had he upheld 
the cuit of Vedic sacrifices especialiy when ahimsa cuit was luring and 
appealing to the good sensé of the public. 

So Sankaracarya was willy-nilly constrained to ignore Karma portion 
which involved violence to animais and looked upon with disgust by the 
common people. The time and environmeats were not propitious to revive 
Vedic cuit of sacrifice when the authority an.d the supremacy of the Vedas 
were eut at the root and scandais^ were spread against Vedic aegesis. By reason 
of Buddhism seriously engaging in the field of knowledge on the basis of flux 
and momentariness, Sankaracarya confined to the jnana portion of the 
Upanisads and pursued that Une of argument alone with BudSmts, Bk mm 
would hâve been also to recomert ée Hinàtsfmm the BuddMst foU md eon- 
vince those who were halfway between BuMùsm and Vedic religîon, Rightly, 

8 
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he reserved the upho/ding of îhe cause of Karma path to poseterity and was 
5eriously engaged in the debate to found a permanent Entity Self or Brahman. 
The host of Vedic scholars and the Bhasyakaras subséquent to Sankara, should 
be deeply indebted to the latter for his service to Vedic religion and phiiosophy 
fispecially at the time when Buddhism was in some parts as the religion of 
îhe State, It cannot be conjectured what state of aSairs would hâve prevailed 
Jiad net Buddhisni been driven eut and Vedic faith installed. What best 
could he done by him under the cîrcumstances was done for the sake of Vedic 
phiiosophy within the short period of his life. 

But by the time Ramanuja and Ananda Tirtha had sprung up, Buddhism 
was in utter décadence and practically the clouded atmosphère cleared for 
better vision and right compréhension of the Vedic tenets. Vacaspatimisra* 
Udyayana and others contributed to the total extirpation of Buddhism when 
Ramamija and Ananda Tirtha undertook to their leadership as Bhashyakaras 
of the Gita and the Vedanta Sutras. Environments were congenial, Vedic 
:religion was in its progress and onward march and every one felt happy that 
the ancrent Vedic faith was restored. Evidently Ramanuja's task was, to probe 
unto the eternal verities taking the Vedic authority in ail its entirety. Ananda 
tirtha followed the same path of investigating the truth and found his phiio- 
sophy mostly on the path of Ramanuja in metaphysical inteipretations. 

There is every propriety in declaring the Gita to uph.old the theory of 
Karma Yoga or performance of Svadharma, which is urged as the burden 
of a song at the end of each chapter as çTWTgfe^ ^Jt^çTcr, ^ ^S^Ç^^TOT, 

etc. The response of Arjtmn at the end is relevant to thîs thème of the Gita 
namely 

" Destîoyed is my delusion, through Thy Grâce 
Wisdom is gained by me. I stand forth freed from 
doubt. I will act according to Thy Word," 

It is definite from the logical conséquences at the beginning and end of the 
Bhagmadgita, it is only Svadharma that is proclatmed and advocated. 

It can therefore be conceded that Sankara's interprétation, renouncing 
totaMy svadhatjna or ^ is the outcome of irresistable Buddhistic environ- 
ments and the âge in which he flounshed. 
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T. T. D. MUSEUM PLATES OF SADASIVARAYA 

BY 

Dr. M. RAMA RAO, m.a., p1i.d., 
Professor of History, Sri Venkaîeswara Unîversîty. 

This set of three copper-plates is preserved in the Tirumala-Tirupati 
Devasthanams Muséum at Tirupati. The plates hâve a dôme shaped top 
and are held togehter by a stout copper ring passing through a hole eut m 
each plate at the top. The fînd spot of thèse plates is uot known. 

The plates are 1" thick, 11.5" long and 7.7" broad. Their edges are 
slightly raîsed and the writing is in a good state of préservation. The dia- 
mètre of the ring is 3.3" and it has a seal, 1.5" in diamètre, containing the 
j&gure of a boar facing the right with a sword before it, placed up side down. 
There are two thick lines below the animal and below thèse lines in the centre 
is an inverted swôrd flanked by a chamara on each side. 

The first side of Plate I and the second side of Plate III are blank and 
used as covers. The inscription, engraved on the second side of Plate I, both 
sides of Plate II and the jSrst side of Plate III, containing 32, 31, 32 and 25 
lines respectively, runs into 120 lines and 78 verses. The characters are Nandi- 
nagari and the language Sanskrit excepting the last line wMch is the signature 
and which is in Telugu-Kannada characters. Excepting the invocatory ex- 
pression, Sri Gamdhîpaîaye namah, at the begiiming and the signature at 
the end, the entire inscription is in verse. There are numerous scribal errors 
and certain parts contain omissions of the original ttxt of the grant. 

This is a grant of the well known Vijayanagara ruler, Sadasivaraya and 
records his gift of the village of TottagapaUi alias Timmapuram, included 
in the Udayachala-rajya, to a certain Konayyacharya, made at the instance 
of Kondaraja of the Aravîti family, 

The date of the grant is given as a Monday, corresponding to the Utthana- 
dvadasi day in the month of Kartika, falling in the Saka year counted by Vilo- 
chana (2) Asm (7) Veda (4) Mu (1) in the cyclic year Sadharana. The Saka 
and cyclic years correspond to each other but the Utîhana-dvadasi corres- 
ponds not to a Monday but a Wednesday, the 22nd of October. So, the 
week day seems to be wrongly given. The date of the grant may be taken 
to correspond to Wednesday 22nd October, 1550. 

1 
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The grant gives the following genealogy of the donor:— 
The Moon 

Budha 

1 
Pururavas 

Ayuh 

I 

Nahusha 

I 

Yayati m Devayani 

I 

Turvasu 

Timmabhupati 

! 

Isvara m Bukkama 

1 

Narasa 

! 

m Tippaji m Nagaladevi m Vobambika 

1 i I 

Viraaarasimha Krishnaraya Achyutaraya Ranga 

I i 

Venkatadri Sadasiva 

The following information is given about the ruiers mentioned above:— 

Vîranarasîmha: He made numerous gifts at Kanakasabha, Virupaksa, 

Kalahasti, Venkatadri, Kanhci, Srisaila, Sonachala, Harihara, Ahobala, 

Samgam, Srirangam, Kumbhghonam, Mahanandi, Nivritti, Gokarna, Rama- 

setu and other places. 

Krishnaraya: He gave many danas like Brahmanda and Svarnameru. 

Venkatadeyaraya: He succeeded Achyutaraya and ruled for a yery brief 
period. 

Sadasivaraya: He was installed as king by Ramaraya, his ovm sister's 
husband, and by the ministers. He had the titles Bhasage tappuva rayaraganda, 
Rajadhiraja, Pararayabhayankara, Paradarasodara, Hindurayasuratrana, 
Gajaughagandabherunda, Ardhanarinatesvara etc. 

The gift recorded in this grant was made at the instance of Kondaraja 
of the Araviti family whose genealogy is given as follows:— 
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Ramai aja m Lakkambika 



Pedakondaraja m Tirumalarabika 



Kondaraja 

The text of the inscription is said to hâve been composed by Sabhapati 
and engraved by Viranacarya. 

ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 

Verses 1—38 correspond to the same verses found in the British 

Muséum plates of Sadasivaraya {Fp. înd. IV, pp. 
12-~-I5). 

Verse 39— The expression Sindhw-rajchgabhiradhih occurs in this 

verse in the place of indu-vamsa-sikhamanih. 

Verse 40— The first pada of this verse and the early part of the 

second aie différent 

Verses 41-— 43 Thèse verses are identical 

Verses 43 and 44 Mention the date and place of the grant. 

Verses 46—50 Thèse verses describe the donee, Konayyacharya, son of 

Sri Chennamacarya of Bhojanapalli, who belonged to 
the Kasyapa gotra, Apastamba sutra and Yajussakha 
and who knew the meaning of ail the Sasîras. 

Visses 51— 56 Thèse verses mention the village granted and other 

détails as found in most of the later Vijayanagara 
grants. 

Verses 57—68 Thèse verses give détails abont Kondaraja at whose 

instance this grant was made. 

Verses 69—71 Thèse mention the process through which Ihe gran^ wà$ 

made. 

Verses 72 Mentions the composer of the grant. 

Verse 73 Mentions the engraver of the grant, Viranacharya, son of 

Virana. 
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TEXT. 
FIRST PLATE — SECOND SIDE. 

10 51 *fHHT?îï »f^t^ Il [vs} ïTTOT |5WîR*ïi ^' çrorwf'i'^n^w: i ^^wW?- 
12 ^^'*F«nH ?«TR «nïTct 'ï'înfMsr w^qfr^ m^fTarwift ift "^ "^^sra f''- 

14 ?ct f^Çfï^ 5r^ sftîTOI^ '^tcm HfTfe *t ■ ^ TOT* îNW W?^ «ft^- 

16 ^iMHTO w : Il [?o] %T 'sftgr ^ qtw'^gwfa '^ Hy^^gH^ ^' i 'ïWk- 

17 1* g'ç'sp ïïgr qtdHMrd ^^tPï f^R^ ?Rîm^ i " ftrepçr 

18 T^T w|Tiîicf fHrôi 'ïitra«ï«A«w>ïil çrarf^ ftnsrt srraîf ^ a^n- 

20 ?ift?fT«nf^ Il [t^ ]^^ f^Tfiiîft iWvn^mini'!* ^^ i gntft« ft<lfa^- 

1. Verses 1 — 4. Anustubh. 2. <î««i 

3. ^r^ETW 4. Ht^HW 

S. ifrarwt - *• 1^ 

7. sLdulavikridita. 8- f^T^^: 

^1. Verses 6^-8 Anustubh. 12. ^Ç^ffÇTT 

13. ^«nmîr ^^- W^' 

15. I^H^a'M^'i ^^- H^""- 

17. W ^ !»• 'ïP^ 

19. Verses 10—11 Sragdhara. 20. Ri«^i-sA 
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23 P ^ T?#pïï^: 23 #irtïï^ 

25 wf^sr mm mi totïï h [u] m^mm ^wv^ ^m^ w. «ftf^?- 

26 IT^ît^WH «ftfH^ÇEfifegTpî ïïÏÏ^ ir'ïîîîît ^ fM 5ft^% «ft'ïf- 

29 mf^sr if=R^î?mTfor5rî|: » îï^tf ïïTïïît^'ÇfTOf : mi i- 

30 ^fspïïîï OT^^?|#^ c^ïfT|femR> cf feçfî fftïïï ïïcî M [î^] «fît 

3i fej^ «i^fer m^mm ^mi \ wmM^ wM^(^ï^- 

SECOND PLATE - FIRST SIDE. 

34 f?îft^* xm mft^ îïïfïï^ I ïïfm ïï'r frot fel ftt fer nâf ri [u] 
38 ^WOTfar^ ^ ^ m# ^n[^?]2'^fiît to ît& ^ 

^42 OT^^«r^fîfT^| *m?MTîîemf«ï2Tft^ir^%ç^ 

43 cîlî^ u [^?]^2pf# pft? fSTOÎ fîîTO ïï^ cR^;5Rî JRT- 



21- Verses 12—13 Anustubh. 22. Upajati. 

23. ip^sr: 24. Verses 15-18 Sragdhara. 

^^- ^ 26. Verses 19-20 Anustubh. 

27. Sardulavikridita. 28. H^t^ 

29. Sragdhara. 30. f^j^m 

31. ïïJÎ^Ff^. After tMsadd fdk%T^lf^%î;îTOTïï( ^^ TW^Mf- 

32. Sragdhara. 

4 
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fsrar- 

^ c « s s» 

55 ^^ fj^ ^<Pr<1 W|f2r M^: i 3n%çA^ ^wrfV ?^ïïw rmt 
57 fcïïwçîT ïïOT Tgrf^^ fïnTçf srwHT 3nïï^<anw Tfkftr«^'ïTîïT Iwt- 

33. Malini. 

34. ^srr 

36. Malini. 

38. Indravajra. 

40. %PFTRT 

42. Indravajra. 

44. mf^ 

46. Verses 32—33 Sardulavikri<}itft. 



35. Sardulavikridita 

37. SfS^^ 

39. Upajati. 

41. Verses 29—30 Sardulaytoidita- 

43. ïft^^iï^ferR^ 

45. ^Pflwf 
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SECOND PLATE ~~ SECOND SIDE. 

65 f^^kïï^T^TT^l^w'tiîïï^%^ *n[?v]« 

66 njt^ ^^ #irt '^ f^ cR Tfcïï îftHfeîïï fkif'ï' ^îW 

69 ïïrô: Il MT W â<^'^m<nf: «ft^^'ïrfHTfïgi^: M [n] ^^ TTiîTfTO^dl^- 
71 ^ ^^ftroft^: I *?n:: 'TOTWW*^: Il [?<^] ^^^^FHTOH: 

77 ^ïï^ feftï ïïfeçf ïï€îï|T ïï||^^P«liî<l«mi|3pft f«wâ «fkST- 

79 ^fl^ il [VV] 60 tT^^ 5pîî|Tîïï ^ei^«^ST?5ft M l ÎÏÏOTÎïïdîfH: 

80 M II [vk] TOW^ï#îçqr î 

82 %c[% Il [''^^l ïïT^ TOIvK 






83 ^11 [^<^] * ' 4\m<4 ^fertcntftw l 'FTfi'OTfïkçîT *T%ïïfîîrïïfl"*^ 



47. f^ 

48. Sragdhara. 
50. SR^rt: 

52. Sardulavikridit^, 

54. Verses 37—40 Anustubh. 

60. Verses 44—56 Anustubh. 

62. MMW- 



49. Add after this TO^^ÏÏF 

5L fw%: 

53. Dodhaka. 

55. ^Hc[<rl^<4 

57. Verses 41-42 Anustubh. 

59. Sardulavikridita. 

61. JWTOTïï^^rR 

63. #^f?ftf5r 
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86 TTÎ^fOTcT: feîcf M [î(?] «ftî^ïï^qOT^ ^f^^ fer W^m \ çïïfè^W 

87 wvm irra mfm fef n [x'R] OTct î?f^RT5Tfi# si^mvR ^m^m \ crt^^ 
95 ^kïïm\ ïï^ïï ^>|^^ ïï^mïïfV^ ^pr^m^ \ \ [x%Y^ ?Mt st^t * * *^ * 

THIRD PLATE ---FIRST SIDE. 
98 W?Ttfl^ \ ^##^ JTHFïft ^çft ïï^rPI ^ n [^tp^ ST^fcH^ai^ ^ ft" 

100 cftîrt çîtcft ïr5t#^^çî^cïrô: w i^-^if^ v[^ fmm^m wfim^ w- 

101 ^lïï: I wmf^ * Tî^qj^pétfag II [^^]^8 §ïîâT^ €rk- 

102 ijm ^^wj^àm: \ ^^t^mmw^ ^mt^'mw^: n [^v] g^r- 

103 ^"Mtq^ ïïT^femtïïw : \ ^w^vm^ ^umm- 

105 TTfcî l^y^wïïF^^^^M^ n [\%f' k m mkK ïïfïïir^lw^M ^X^> 

64 f^sçRTT^îT 65. Sf^ïîTFïTfïï 

66. ^fTO%^ 67. wmî 

68. Upajatî. 69. Add after this Iwq^ft^ 

70. Indravajra. 71. mtmJ 

72. Verses 59—60 Upajati. 73. t^ 

74. Anustubh. 75. ^^^ 

76. , Upajati. 77. «ïiRt^ 

78. Verses 63—65 Anustubh. 79. Verses 66—67 Giti. 

80. îTfOT 
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108 «rda-: ma: ferot §pttf|agdïï#: » fM%^> f^^j^ 5«ftïï«ïM Tf^ fm w 

115 q^pi^qw^ i M<^t<m^i^<*i f^^ firc^ ^#^ n [ôX] ^f^t^ tt^t 

117 fîRV ?d% ^wiîl«r w^ » ïï Hti^ ^ f»i:^i^T f? STH^PCT n [^^vs] ^- 

1 18 m^ m^ nmm w^ wi^ mmté ^fig: \ ^ ^^ ^^: m- 

119 fsrSfeî î^ïft W5!î> ^ïft m^ TVfmw: u [\3<r] «ft n 



81. fti^^FT 

82. r<=i^c^|^|c(H^^^H: 83. Anustubh. 
84. Verses 69—70 Aniistubh. 85. Giti. 

86. Puspitagra. 87. Anustubh. 
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Some Observations oa Sanskrit Maniiscripts 

By 
K SUBRAMANIA SASTRY, M.A, DipL Lib, Se, 

The search for Manuscripts was started about 150 years ago, tlie crédit 
of this being due to some extent to Sir William Jones, at whose instigation 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal was established in the beginning of 1800 A.D. 
This event seems actually to mark an epoch in the intellectual and cultural 
history of India. For, the foundation of îhe Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
symbolical of the rising interest in Asiatic culture more or less. The activities 
of the Asiatic Society naturally evoked responses in other centres, and one 
of the visible signs of this activity has been the collections and préservation 
of Manuscripts. Even before that. period, Manuscripts were collecttd 
and preserved in libraries, styled BharaîMandagaras or Saraswaîî'bhandû' 
garas, which were attached to temples, monasteries, palaces and even to the 
private houses of the' rictf . 

The libraries of India vi:,, the Universities, Learned Societies, Research 
Institutions etc., hâve secured and are still securing Manuscripts from différent 
parts of India for the benefit of the reading public and research scholars, 
with a view to add to the historical knowledge and literature of India. Such 
collections are preserved at the various provincial or State capitals. In the 
Bengal State, for instance, the excellent work done by Drs. Rajendra Lai 
Mitter, Haraprasad Sastri will always remain an example of what a^ State 
can do in order to coUect and préserve rare Manuscripts. Similarly in the 
Madras State the work done by Drs. Hultzsch, Burnell, C. D. Brown and others 
and in the Bombay State by Drs. Buhler, Peterson and Bhandarkar are re- 
markable and praiseworthy. Indian States, like Mysore, Travancore, Baroda 
foUowed suit and opened Oriental Manuscripts Libraries at Mysore, Tri- 
vandrum, Baroda respectively and other states like Bikaner, Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and Jammu likewise coUected Manuscripts and housed them in 
their own respective repositories. Learned Societies hke the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal at Calcutta, the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society al Bombay, 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute and the Deccan Collège Post- 
graduate Research Institute at Poona, the Asafiya Libraiy at Hyderabad, 
the Adyar Library at Madras, the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna, 



N.B :— In the wriiing of this article I wish to record my grateful acknowledgement 
to the late R. A. Sastt, the well-known scholar and a lifc-loflg worker in the fîeld of Mss. 
Collection, from whom I hâve derived vaîuable hints and su^estions. 

1 . For a detalled account, see my paper on " Libraries m Ancient and médiéval îndia " 
Journal of S. V. 0. L Vd. X 
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the Saraswati Mahal Library at Tanjore and Sri Venkateswara Oreintal Re- 
search înstitute at Tirupati hâve ail added to the rich collection of rare Manu- 
scripts. Individiial scliolars, like the poct Bana about 620 A.D., -King Bhoja 
(llth Cent. A.D.). the great scholar Kavindracharya (Benaras) about 1650 A.D. 
etc., possessed considérable private collections. 

After the discovery of Sanskrit by Sir William Jon-es about the end of 
the cighteenth century and the publication of his nianuscripts printed in 
his Works in 1807, European scholars both in India and Europe began to 
coUect manuscripts and copy them, md Universities and learned bodies of 
Europe also interested themselves in the collection of the manuscripts. They 
either purchased collections from individual scholars or sent agents to India 
for the purpose. In many instances, individual scholars willed away their 
valuable collections to thèse learned bodies and by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century there were many very respectable collections in Europe, 
Weber's catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the King's library at Berlin in 
1853 and the catalogue of the Bodleian Library collection of Sanskrit mansu- 
cripts by Prof essor Aufrecht in 1864 were the first descriptive catalogues publi- 
shed in Europe. The catalogue of the Mackenzie collection by H. H. Wilson in 
1828 and HalFs Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of îndian 
Philosophical works were the first published in India. The beginning of the 
collection and préservation of Manuscripts in India rnay be traced back to 
the year 1868 — 69 when the Central Govemment took initiative in the matter 
and introdticed a régulai and systematic seaich of Manuscripts in différent 
parts of India. The wholc correspondense wiil be found in Gough's collec- 
tion of papers lelating to " the Collection and Préservation of the Records 
of Ancien! Sanskrit Literatuie in India " published in 1878. Prof. Dr. Bel- 
walker, in his foreward to the first volume of the Descriptive catalogue of 
the Government collection of Manuscripts deposited in the Deccan Collège, 
Foona, (1916), lias since given the whole history of the origin of the idea and 
development'that took place during the last 75 years. 

The importance of Manuscripts for the purpose of the study and the 
advancement of knowledge cannot be over-estimated. A study of Manus- 
cripts is useful not only to the students of literature but to the students of 
history in gênerai Pureîy for historical purposes, they are of the utmost 
importance as supplying invaluable data on ail aspects of public and private 
life. Students of Palaeography may coUect important and valuable materials 
from the study of the manuscripts— old and new and supplément the infoi*- 
mation gathered from the hthic records and copper-plate inscriptions. A 
careful and intelligent collation of Manuscripts is expected to clear up many 
apparently hopeless textual inaccuracies in the published portions of the lite- 
rature. From the study of the Manuscripts we hâve an idea of the nature 
of the various materials of writing and scripts in use in olden times in différent 
parts of the country. The beautifuî art of caligraphy as noticed in some 
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maniïscripts is also of immense artistic interest. Illustrations of painting 
and décorative designs occasionally met with in certain manuscripts and 
covers there of, are of no small value to the students of tlie development of 
art in India and they hâve already attracted the attention of a number of art 
connoisseurs. A thorough investigation of the manuscript material is essential 
before the reconstruction of a comprehensive history of the iiterature of the 
country may be possible and the trend of the Iiterature and history may be 
Yisualised in its true perspective,^ Lastly, Manuscripts, apart from works, 
are often found to throw important light on différent aspects of social history 
of the country. 

It is not known when Sanskrit manuscripts first began to be written 
or used but it is certain that ail Sanskrit works were in Manuscripts, for 
printing was unknown in india, till, 1712 A. D., when the Danii>h missio- 
naries brought out the Apostles' Creed entirely in Tamil at Tranquebar. This 
was the first book printed in any Indian languages. But there were numerous 
libraries of Manuscripts. Books became indispensable when the old method 
of oral instruction, for several years continuously, by a single teacher, gave 
place to instruction by several teachers. Further, when the Puranas became 
the order of the day at a certain period, the writing became a professional 
one and there is mention made in some Puranas^ how the professional scribes 
were to be religiously honoured with présents etc., and how the gifts of books 
(Vidya-dana) to individuals and to the librarians were to be made in order 
to get rehgious gifts. For instance, Lakshmidhara's eulogy of the value 
of great collection of books (Manuscripts) wiil bring joy to modem biblio- 
philis and librarians. Lakshmidhara (12th cent. A.D.) gives a realistic des- 
cription of the work of the copyist and the glorification of his caliing and 
of caligraphy.^ The copyist or calUgraphist is raised to a high social position. 
He is to be rewarded not only by gifts but with public marks of honour. The 
Stylus, writing material, indelible ink and the wiiting desk are ail meticulousiy 
described and with marked gusto. The completion of the transcription of 
a great book was to be celebrated as a public event, as the ïtalian of the Middle 
Ages used to ceiebrate in civic possession the paintmg of a Madona by a painter 
of eroinence like Giovanni Cimabue. Again, with the Buddhist and Jains, 
it has always been esteemed a virtuous act to hâve sacred books copied in as 
elegaxit a way as possible and to présent them to monasteries. Prof. Buhler 
mentions that " a Library at Âhmadabad contains four-hundred copies of 
the " Avasyàka sutra:'^ This practice is also* mentioned by Hemadri. So 



2. Prof. Chintahasun Chakravartî : Study of Manuscript 

3. Some Puranas like DevI, Matsya and Bhavishyat mention in détail îhe writings 
and préservation of books etc., as a reiigious ordinance. 

4. See Krityakalpataru of Laksbinidhara: Vol V. Danakanda, Ed. by Prof. K. V. 
Rangaswami lyengar; pp. 214-216 G.O.S. No. XC II. 

5. ProlBuhîer: Report of Sanskrit Mannscrîpts 1872— 73, p. 1-2. 
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we may safely say that when one takes the trouble of counting the MaEusciipts 
iiow existing in public and piivate collections oi Hbraries the number will 
go not only to lacs but to crores, each Manuscnpt havingbeea copied a uumber 
of times. For instance, the copies of Ramayana of Vahniki copied at différent 
tinies and at différent places go to more than ten thousand in number. We 
do not exaggerate the number in this case. In Sri Venkateswara University 
Manuscrtpts library itself, there are some 280 copies of Ramayana Manus- 
cripts. It can, even, authoritatively be stated that from a peiusal of the passages 
of the dead raanuscripts extracted and preserved in the living woiks, the number 
of manuscripts that disappeared owing to Manusciipt custodian's poverty 
and other misfortunes like fire, flood, white ants, silver fish and above ail, 
political and religions feuds etc., might hâve been much greater thar. those 
left behind. From the 7th century onwards when our great Acaryas like, 
Sri Sankara, Ramanuja and other learned people appeared successively in 
the Vedanta literature, voiuminous works began to appear. Since that period 
Dharmasastra literature also began to develop enormously. After the com- 
plète disappearance of Buddhism from the land of its birth Le., from 8th cen- 
tury onward, Srauta literature with its sacrifices began to re-assert itself in 
the field, followed by thousands of commentaries and annotations. Thus 
a large collection of works on varions subjects has corne out from the 6th 
or 7th century to the beginning of the 19th century. The Tantras, Mantras 
and stotras also had their ovvn quota of manuscripts. Hence we find in India 
alone an unlimited number of Manuscripts. Stîll there are so many left, that 
it will take centuries of labour of numberless scholars to examine them al!. 

As for the writing, our ancestors used two methods; one by super-scribing 
by coloured liquids on the writing materials, as we do on paper; and the second 
by inscribing with a sharp métal instrument on stones, copper-plates and pahn- 
leaf. The professional scribe was also an accepted feature of Indian life 
from the earliest times. He was known as lipikara or Ubîkara in the fourth 
century A.D., divirapatî in the seventh century A.D. and Kayastha since the 
1 Ith century. The scribes also cultivated writing as an art, Many learned 
men became scribes, as the profession was a paying one. A fine writer learned 
in différent branches of learnîng (Sastras), who did not commit any single 
mistake in his voiuminous writings, was honoured like a god. We find not 
a single mistake in the manuscripts of the lOth to 16th centuries; and with 
one single copy any scholar can prépare a press copy for his édition. After- 
wards détérioration came in. From the end of 17tjhi century, illiterate scribes 
were employed for copying, and the literate neglected the writing practice, 
The resuit was that in course of time almost ail the Manuscripts produced 
between the 17th and 19th century were bQpelessly inaccutate and such Manus 
cripts can only serve as tests by which we can judge the proficiency of scholars 
who attempt to edit them, 

Materials for copying Manuscripts; The materials for copying Manus- 
cripts in ancient days comsisted of (1) Bburja-patra (Birch-barJo, {2) Tala- 
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patra (Palm-Ieaves) (3) Toola-patra (cotton), (4) Bark of tree called /.g:.rt~, 
(5) Wood, skin and stone (6) Paper. Of thèse the oldest are the birch-bark 
(Bhurja-patra). It is mentioned in Amarakosa and incidentally in Kalidasa's 
Raghuvamsâ and Vikramorvasiya, The earliest real description of its use 
that we meet is by Alberuni (About 1030 A.D.). The latest and niost complète 
description of this material and the way it is used is to be found in the Bombay 
Journal^ The oldest Manuscript on Bhurja-paîra is the Dhanmiapada in 
Kharosthi, dating from the Ist cent. A.D. The famous Bower Manuscripts 
and Bakshali manuscripts are aiso written on the same material The colder 
région of Gilgit in Kashmir and the Himalaya still possess invaluable 
stocks of Manuscripts particularly those going back to the days of Mahayana 
Buddhism. Some of thèse brich-bark manuscripts can be seen in the National 
Archives of India, New Delhi, Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore, Sri Venkateswara University 
Oriental Institute Library, Tirupati etc., 

Palm-leaf : The use of pabn-leaves, as material to write on, is certrinîy 
of considérable âge in India and from thence it spread to Ceylon and Indo- 
china. The use was probably common from the period of introduction of 
writing into South India, but it is not possible to fix the exact date. The 
leaves are used in two ways. (a) The letters are scratched on them with a 
style and the lines thus formed are afterwards made clear by being fllled with 
some black-matter-powdered charcoal or lamp-black, rubbed in with sorie 
juicy vegetable stalk. This is the most gênerai way of writing. (b) The leaves 
are written on with a pen and both black and red ink. This way of writing 
seems peculiar to North of India, particularly in Gujerat. In the Soith, 
Palm-leaves were used for ail purposes, as they were cheap, abundant and 
easy to handle. The palm-leaves are tanned and well-coated with the appli- 
cation of the juice of Datura. The North Indian Palm-îeaf Manuscripts 
are disthiguished from those in the Southern India by thek size, quality of 
leaves and by the manner of writing. The palmyra-leaf used in writing So l. thcrn 
Manuscripts, are usually thick with a certain degree of stijffness, while those 
at North India, are thin and soft In South India, the Palm-leaves are made 
into small pièces and the letters are scratched with an iron stylus and then the 
ink was besmeared on them and wiped out with a pièce of cloth, while the 
writing on Manuscripts in North India has been executed with a reed pen. 
The earUest known Manuscripts on pahn-leaves to which a date can be assignée 
are possibly a few fragments in the Godfrey collections which are of the 4th 
cent A.D. and the Hourizi Manuscripts of the 6th A.D. The Chinese chronicler 
Hieun T-siang attests to the wide use of this material in preparing manuscripts, 
which were either written in ink or eut with a stylus and blackened with char- 
coal or soot. The oldest Manuscripts found in S. India dates, according to 
Prof. Burnell, from 1427 A.D. 
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Some of the oldest of the Palm-leaf Maiiuscripts are preserved in the 
JaiE temples of Western India especialiy at Jaisalmer. The bulk of the 
manuscripts in India was written on paîmyra-Ieaves. Paîmyra leaf manus- 
cripts alone run into some lacs. 

Ail the palm-ieaf Manuscripts are pierced either with one hole in the 
middle or with two hoîes on the left and the right in the case of long Manus- 
cripts, through which strings are passed ia order to keep the leaves together. 
The Manuscripts are generally placed between wooden boards. The largest 
Manuscripts measures 34'*x2 1/2," in size, while smallest 3 1/2" xl 1/2" 
in size. 

(3) Another material, possibiy brought into use îater, was cotton or 
silk cloth. Some préparation made out of cotton and pith in those days 
called Toola Patra for writing purposes did.not last long. A manuscript 
written on cloth dated Vikrama Samvat 1418 (A.D. 1351—52) was found by 
Peterson at Anhilvad Patan. 

(4) In Assam some manuscripts were written on the finely prepared 
bark of a tree called Agaru, and we get a number of manuscripts on Kavya, 
Purana etc., on that materiaî. 

(5) On rare occasions wood, skin and stones were also used as writing 
materials. The Bodieian Library at Oxford possesses an Indian manuscript 
written on a wooden board. About two dozen documents written in Kha- 
rosthi on leather were found by Prof. Stein in Chinese Turkistan. Dramas 
written by the Cahamana King, Vigraha IV, and his court-poet Soraadeva 
hâve been found carved on stones at Ajmer. 

(6) Paper Manuscripts: Paper, of course, was freely used from early 
times, though none of the Manuscripts available can be dated earlier than 
the 13th cent. A.D. But in view of the fact that Indians are known to 
hâve made paper out of cotton since the 2nd cent. B.C., it is permissible to 
infer that books wre written an it. The earliest Indian Manuscript on 
paper that has, as yet been discovered is 1310 A.D.' and most of Manuscripts 
m existence are subséquent to 1500 A.D. And îf it is true, as Mackay and 
others surmise, that there is a spedmen ofan ink-well found at Mohenjo 
Daro, it may be taken that the use of ink was known in. pre-historic times 
m India. The use of ink was known as early as. 5th cent. B.C. The method 
of preparing ink is forgotten at présent. Ink was càUed Laksha (lac ink) 
Even the so-^Ued Swan ink or Qinck ink fades away after some years' 
whereas the ink which our ancesters used, appears brighter as time passes on! 

The countiy-made paper MaButoipts prepared by an admixture of red 
powder (Haridra) withstood the attacks of insects longer than palm-leaf 
Manuscripts though the latter were tanned and well-coated with the 

7. Notices, X, p. iii (ReporO^ ~~~ "" *~~ "^ 
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application of the juice of Datura. We hâve to corne to the 1 7tli and 1 8th cent . 
A.D. for paper manuscripts on some large scale. It was about tfais time 
that paper gradually displaced palmyra leaves as material on which to write. 
By the end of 19th cent. A.D., the pabnyra leaves had practically disappeared 
from public use. It may be interesting to note that perhaps the first exact 
historical mention of books in India is that by the Chineese which records 
the importation of books from India into ChinaJn 73 A.D. At the beginning 
of the 5th cent. A.D. we hâve Fa-Hian's testimony that books were then 
very rare and he also tells us that he had to copy himself what he wanted.^ 
But two hundred and fifteen years after this, there was not so much difficulty; 
copyists were then to be found and Hieun-T-siang appears to hâve had 
little difficulty in coUecting a considérable library. Hieun T-siang is said 
to hâve carried away a large number of manuscripts, amounting to 658 texts 
loaded on 20 horses, The Sramana Punyopaya, in A.D. 655, took away 1500 
texts from India to China. 

Correction in Manuscripts: Brasures aragenerally made by a line above 
or below the erroneous letter or word and occasionally the erroneous letter 
or Word is beaten out. Omissions are marked by a small cross (Kakapada 
or Hamsapada) over the place and the letter or words that are wanting are 
then written underneath the line or in margin. If there are several such correc- 
tions on the same leaf, it is often difficult to make out the places to which 
each belongs and this is a fréquent cause of error in the transcript of Manus- 
cripts. The copyists will always insert any marginal note that may be seen 
in the text, but are quite indiffèrent where they insert it. 

Where a word or letter is to be transferred, this is done by writing num- 
bers above, corresponding to the required order. In South ïndian Manus- 
cripts of commentaries on texts, the words of the original are very seldom 
given in full, but the first two or three syllables are quoted, a cross is then 
put and then the last word or syllable of the sentence which is to be explained 
is then given. e. g. Athato darsa+Vyakhyasyamah. The oldest Manus- 
cripts on palm-leaf contain merely the text and that continuous from the 
beginning to the end; even the end of a section being marked only by a 1 only. 
After 15th or 16th century this awkward custom was generally given up and 
the division of a text plainly marked by ornamental flourishes which are varions 
forms- of the word " SriJ' About the same period were written the earliest 
examples of Manuscripts with diagrams or illustrative pictures. 

About 9th or lOth century, the dates are mostly expressed by signiicant 
words. and in llth century this is always done. A complète list is given by 
Alberuni (1031A.D.) In marking numbers by this system units are mentioned 
first and then the higher orders, e.g,, RsM-nagakhendu Samvatsara is the 
year 1087. Similarly Vaswmka vasu (the date of the composition of Nyaya- 



8, Beai*s Buddhist Pilgrim. pp. 142 etc. 
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suci-nibandha by Vachaspati Mîsra) is the year 898. In some Manuscripts 
the letters of the alphabets are used to mark the ieaves of the Manuscripts. 
It was used a good deal in Malabar and also occasionalîy in Telugu country. 
By this ^y^tem the consonant (with short a, and in their usuai order) stand 
for 1, 2, 3, etc., up to 34 and then they are repeated with long a, e.g., Ka==3 5 
Kha=36 and so on. By the addition of the other vowels the séries may be 
continued to a considérable length. 

Illustrated Manuscripts: In Northern India there was a development 
in the art of drawing pictures from the 14th century onwards. We find now 
picture manuscripts very finely drawn with différent colours on art papers, 
showing pictures of Ganesa, Devi and other gods. In Jaipur where the art 
of picture-drawing was developed in the earîier days we find Raga and Ragini 
manuscripts and well-depicted pictures of Devi in Devi Mahatyaya manus- 
cripts. There are in Orissa side 24 pictures drawn in fine colours depicting 
the important incidents of the Bhagavata stories. The hundred enchanting 
Devi pictures as depicted by the great Sankaracharya in his Saundarya-lahari 
work, are preserved in the Baroda Library. In the south where the pahn- 
leaf Manuscripts are prédominant, some fine pictures are drawn on the palm- 
îeaves, and on the wooden boards of the manuscripts, showing Yantras, Chakras, 
lotus and the Devata figures. Crude Dasavatara pictures dfawn on palm- 
leaf manuscripts and on their boards are occasionalîy met with in the southern 
manuscripts. Another most noted place for illustration is Kashmir and the 
finest and richest Manuscripts are usually in that State, the illustrations con- 
sisting of flowery initiais, single figures, marginal lines etc. 

We do not know when the script was introduced in India. No written 
docu "irnts hâve corne to light to prove that India was the home-land of the 
art of writing. But the large number of seals and other articles showing a 
high degree of art, which hâve been discovered at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro, 
prove the existence of a pictographic script which has yet to be deciphered. 
The Greeks and the Romans were the foremost in preserving their respective 
literature in writing. We find the writings of Plato and Aristotle preserved in 
the Vatican at Rome and other places. We find the writings of a number of 
great writers preserved in their respective countries. But in India the 
case is quite difi'erent. The ancient Hindus trusted to their brain from the 
pak"iy days of Vedic civilisation down to the Puranic period of the 2nd or 
3rd century A.D. and preserved the voluminous literature of the Vedas and 
Sastras in memory which were handed from the mouth of the preceptor (Guru) 
to the stadent and therefore called Sruti. When writing was invented and 
even extensively used, there was a strong préjudice against putting down 
Sr^ti Works in writing.^ There were imprécations against writing the Yedas 
in many ancient Law Books of the Hindus. Alberuni says that the first Sruti 
work written down was in Kashmir and in 950 A.D., and it is a matter of 



9. There was préjudice against the substitution of books for oral instruction in Ancient 
India and the " Seller of the Vedas " (Veda-Vikraya) who is held up to réprobation is not 
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common observation witli ail who know maiiuscripts that inanuscripts of 
the Vedas discovered in Northern or Southern India are ail on paper, the 
oldest going back to the 15th or the 16th century. This manuscripts was 
found in Népal and is now deposited in the Asiatic Society of BengaL ït 
is about 150 years older than the oldest manuscript used by Prof. Max Miller 
in his first édition of the Rig Veda. No manuscript of this Veda at least 
has yet been found on birch-bark. 

Writing was known in India as early as the time of the composition of 
Vasistha's Dharma Sutra in which Lekhya or documentary évidence is regarded 
as the best of évidences. Buhler and other Orientalists are of opinion that the 
Dharma Sutra was compiled in the 9th cent. B.C. and hold that writing was 
introduced into India from Phoenicia in the previous century. Panini (7th cent. 
B.C.) the celebrated grammarian montions 'Yavanani,^ the writing of the Yava- 
nas (loneans), thus indicating that in his time the people not only knew the art 
of writing, but also the scripts of distant countries. ït was well known in 
Buddha's time; as a boy he was put in a Pathasala to learn his letters^^^. In the 
Kautiliya-Arthasastra, which is attributed to Vishnugupta who is better known 
to th^ public as Chanakya and who according to the tradition over-threw 
the Nanda dynasty and placed Chandragupta on the throne (about 
321 B.C.,) the entire tenth chapter of the second book is devoted to " The 
procédure of forming Royal writs."^^ Besides, in Kautilya's time, there 

the person who ofFends gainst the canon of free teaching, but against one who ofFends against 
the spîrit of oral teaching by writing out the Veda and selling it. The way in which instruc- 
tion is to be given is oral, Snartichandrika (Mysore éd. p. 51) states that he who has studied * 
from bocks, relying thereon, and not leamt from guru, fails to shine in an assembly even as 
woman who hâve been impregnated by paramours and that reliance on bocks is of the samc 
category as dicing, acting, women, idleness, and sleep in being an obstruction to leamîng. 

10. It is mentioned in the LaUtavistara that when young Siddhartha, the future Buddha, 
went to schoolmaster Visvamtra * with a golden pencll and phalaka of red Sandal wood * 
he leamt at once the sixty-four alphabets. LaUtavistara, lOth Adhyaya. 

11. We find the following instructions: "Teachers say that ' Sasana^' command 
(is applicable only to) royal writs (Sasana). Writs are of great importance to Kings in as 
much as treaties and ultimata leading to war dépend upon writs. Hence one who is possessed 
of ministerial qualifications, acquainted with ail kinds of customs, smart in composition, 

good in legible writing and sharp in reading shall be appointed as a wrlter (lekhaka) 

Arrangement of subject matter (arthakrama), relevancy (sambandha), compîeteness, sweet- 
ness, dignity and lucidity are the necessary qualities of a writ. The act of mentioning facts 
in the order of their importance is arrangement when subséquent facts are not contradictory 
to facts just or previously mentioned and so on till the compietion of letter, it is termed rele" 

„vancy. Avoidance of redundancy or deficiency in words or letters; impressive description 
of subject matter by citing reasons, examples, and illustrations; the use of appropriate and 
suitably strong words is compîeteness. The description in exquisite style of a good purpose 
with a pleasing effect is sweetness. The use of words other than colloquial (agramya) is 
dignity. The use of well-known words is lucidity. The aiphabetical letters beginning with 
Akara are sixty-three. 
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was a regular secrétariat for keeping records, accounts etc. Asoka's inscrip- 
tions are well-known. They were written in two différent scripts-the Brahmi^* 
and Kharosthi— the one written from left to riglit and the other from right 
to left. The Kharosthi was introdiiced by the Pcrsian conquerors of Western 
India in the 6th century B.C. Brahmi is the survival script of Mahenjo- 
Daro and Harappa and is of indigenous origin. Orientalists like Dr. Cunnin- 
gham, Dr. Bhandarkar and others hold that Brahnii, however, is the mother 
of ali îndian scripts. Jt was originally a rectilineal alphabet with very few 
curves, but with the lapse of time, change of places, materials for writing, 
foTxns of pen and habits of writings the right Unes sometimes changed into 
circles and sometimes into triangles. Thus a variety of alphabets arose in 
India which, though deriving their origin from one common source, seem 
at first right so divergent. Thèse alphabets hâve been given dijfferent names, 
the Gupta alphabet, the Sri Harsha alphabet, the Kutila alphabet, the Chera 
alphabet, the Sarada alphabet, the Nandi Nagari and so on. In modem 
times too, we hâve différent names for thèse alphabets— the Nawari, the Pahari, 
the Tirhuti, the Kayathi, the Kashmiri, the Gurmukhi, the Modi, the Balabodha 
the Marvari, and so on. 

We can safely group into three divisions ali the local scripts used for 
recording Sanskrit language and literature in this vast country. The northern 
group of scripts had its origin before Buddhist period and continued till the 
end of 7th century A. D when Buddhism disappcared from the land of 
its birth. 

We hâve seen that the origin of script has not been solved as yet salis- 
factorily* Any way, when once an idea originated and was recognised, syste- 
matic improvement of the script was effected gradually. Thus the Brahmi 
or Nagaia (improved) script is now called by us as the parent of ail scripts 
from the Asoka edicts to the présent well-improved scripts. The Himalayan 
script of Buddhist literature belong to the older branch where the présent 
Tibetan scripts are used. The younger ones are the Sarada of Kashmix, 
the Nandi Nagari, the Devanagari, Maithili, Bengali and Gujarathi which 
are used now in the Northern parts. The Southern division constituted of 
Telugu, Dravida or Tamil, Kerala and Grantha branches was planned later 
on independently. The third one is Utkala script in Orissa Country. The 
letters are round one, and there is a vast Sanskrit literature in that script from 
Veda to Kavya well preserved in palm-leaf manuscripts. The Burmese and 
Singalese Buddhist Manuscripts, inscribed on iînely tanned palm-leaves, 
might be imitations of the old Utkala round-shaped scripts. AH the above 
scripts belong to be left to right type. 

12. The history of Brahmi-lipi (script) has a more ancient history, The script which 
is coUectively caUed Brahmi in the form in which it makes its appearance, is highly developed. 
The arrangement of the alphabets is strictly sdentific. The principles of phonects are pro- 
perly observed. This perfection can only mark the culmination of a long continued process ' 
of évolution in the art of writing in India. 

10 
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In one of the twelfth century Dharma Sastra works called Kriyakalpa- 
druma wMch the late Prof. K. V. Rangaswami lyengar had edited in the Baroda 
séries, the author quotes extracts froni Devi-Purana which Hemadri also 
repeats: "One should copy in Nandi Nagari script in Palm-leaves with 
beantifiil and clear writing the sacred literature, and présent it to a learned 
scholar " 

This is the only mention of the script Nandi-Nagari in our sacred works 
This Nandi-Nagari scripts, at présent, seems confined only to Vidyanagar 
Empire, i.e., Bellary, Gokarna, Malnad and Mangalore (Karnataka country). 
When the great Sayanacharya, the Vedic commentator, in 1350 A.D. engaged 
copyists for copying his works at Hampi (Vidyanagar), we find that paper 
Manuscripts were copied in Devangari and the Paim-leaf ones in Nandi- 
nagari scripts. Abnost ail the pahn-leaf Manuscripts which hâve survived 
and are now preserved in the Sringeri Mutt library are in the Nandi-Nagari 
script. The total number of manuscripts in the Matt library is at présent 
about 600. Sri Madhavacharya's birth-place was in the west-coast (Uduppi). 
His writîngs as well as those of his successors and sisyas were abnost ail in 
Nandi-Nagari script. Some of thèse manuscripts travelled into the Tamil 
and Telugu countries with their custodians. Owing to want of practice in 
reading this script, even the possessors of those manuscripts do not utilise 
them. In Mangalore side, there is a script called Tulu, with Tantras, Agamas 
and other works. Some of the Udippi Literary Manuscripts are in that charac- 
ter. At présent the Nandi-Nagari has become obsolète. 

Two Eras were current throughout ïndia for common use from tune 
immémorial One was the Vikrama Era called Samavat-sara started at 56 
B.C., and it is observed even today throughout northern India. Another 
one, the Saka Era, starting from 72 A.D., is adopted by a particularly limited 
section of people in Bengal and Maharastra. We do not know how the two 
Eras hâve become prominent, and who the heroes of thèse two Eras were. 
Of course there are also local Eras like Nevari in Népal in the North and Andu 
Era in the extrême South, in Kerala. The Buddhist Era did not survive in 
India. Sri Jain Era has survived among the foUowers of Sri Jina, and is about 
2475 at présent. To some extent the Kali Era also was formerîy current, 
but it has ceased to exist to-day. 

The Manuscript writers make mention of the Vikrama Era called Sam- 
vatsara. Among the pahn-leaf manuscripts discovered so far, the earliest 
date fonnd is 927 Samvatsara Le., 871 A.D.i» This is the oldest palm-leaf 
Manuscript available. There is a collection called Bowei*s collection which 
was brought from Eastern Turkistan sometime ago, which the manuscript 
scholars attribute to 7th cent A.D. The paper, writing and the subject matter 
faave led them to fix the date as early as 7th cent. A.D. But no mention of 

13. This référence was kindly givm to me by the late R. A. Sastri, tfae vétéran 
scholor and indefatigable vmk&r m the idd .of Mss. Coiffctioii. 

. 11 
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date is made in the manuscript itself. Next coiaes 1 164 z.e., 1 108 A.D. From 
tliis date to 1550 A.D. we hâve datcd manuscripts preserved well ixi Jain Bhan- 
dars at Cambay, Anhilwara. In Népal, Majiuscripts written in eighth, ninth, 
tenth certtury are common. We are speaking only of dated manuscripts; 
some of the undated manuscripts or manuscripts which hâve lost their dates 
niay go back even earlier. None of the paper manuscripts available can be 
dated earlier than 12th or 13th century. The paper manuscripts begin with 
the dates 1236 Samvatsara i.e., 1180 A.D.; but till 1450 A.D. the dated paper 
Manuscripts are scare; and from that date both Saka Era as well as Vikrama 
Era manuscripts are found, till printing appeared in India. We hâve to corne 
to the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for paper manuscripts 
on some large scale. It was about this time that paper gradually displaced 
pahnyra leaves as the material on which to wrlte. By the end of Nineteenth 
century the palmyra leaves had practically disappeared from public use. The 
curious fact to be noted is that in Andhra, Tamil Nad and Kerala countries 
where the manuscripts appeared in large numbers as South India was pecu- 
Harly fortunate in their freedom from the ravages and invasion of the Muha- 
mmaden rulers^^ there is not a single mention of Vikrama or Saka Era recorded 

14. South India bas reniained almost free from the ravage of invasion and counter 
invasions that the^rest of the country suffered from. Thèse invasions became more and 
more destructive as time advanced, and literature and literary works suffered much along 
with everything else. As the Muhammaden power established itself and extended gradually 
to occupy the whole of Hindustan, Hindu leaming and hterature had to i étire to a distance 
for safety. South India became more and more the home of this fugitive literature. Long 
before this period of compulsory migration, Sanskrit leaming and culture had found a com- 
fortable home in the South for over a millennium. This migration only proved to be 
an additional stimulus to the development of Sanskrit leaming. We hâve a remarkable 
statement in one of the Chola inscriptions dating about A.D- 1024 that the territory of Kosala 
which till then was rgearded as not quite suitable for résidence of Brahmanas had corne 
gradually to be adopted by them for résidence. This Brahmanical migration into what 
was known as the feudatoiy states of Orissa and its immédiate neighbourhood was the direct 
conséquence of Mahmmad Ghori's attack upon Kanuj. It was at that time that the great 
Gangai kondacholan from the south offered an asylum to the Gauda (Bengal) Brahmans 
flying southwards for protection by giving them homes in the various Agraharas or Brahmin 
settlements, in his territory to the south of the Krishna, This state of things continued so 
long as the whole of the country remained more or less unsafe for Brahmans and Brahmanical 
leaming till at last the foundation of Yijayanagar provided a safe enclave for them in 
the territory south of the Krishna-Tungabhadra Une. With the foundation of Vijayanagar, 
Sanskrit leaming and literary patronage generally took a new start, and ail that has 
been preserved to us both in the field of leaming and literature as well as in religion were 
due to this Hindu Empire more or less. Therefore, the manuscripts literature of South 
India must necessarily be vast and must consîst of (1) Works from Northern India, brought 
along WJith the Brahmin immigrants of early times and later on with the Brahmin immigra- 
tion under stress of circumstances referred to above. (2) Secondly there has been a 
considérable stimulus to composing works in Sanskrit dinring the early period and perhaps 
to a far larger extent in the later. Therefore this falls into two classes, literature that is 
northem and southera in common, and literature produced in South India. Hence, the 
wealth of manuscript material recovered by the composite Madras Government, Travancore 
and Mysore States was something reaHy great. (Dr. S. Krishnaswamy lyengar) 

12 
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bythecopyistattheendofhiswritings. Some latter-day Andhra and Dravida 
manxiscripts record Prabhava year of 60 year's round, and a few mention 
Andu Era of Kerala. 

In this extremely hot and moisture-ridden country the manuscripts do 
not survive longer than 500 years tkough well protected. The palm-leaf and 
paper-manuscripts which we hâve now were specially prepared to withstand 
the ravages of tinie and are protected by the use of preservatives. In rplte 
of the précautions, time has told upon many of them. The untanncd and 
ordinary paper manuscripts did not stand more than 500 y:;ars. Hence we 
do not get ordinary dated manuscripts which are older than 500 year^ either 
in the North or in the South. When a date occurs in the Manuscripts the 
scribe invariably quotes at the end of the manuscripts the date of the con- 
pletion of the copying, the Era, the month, the bright or the dark fortnight, 
the day, the asterism, the place of the country ruled by the then Raja, and 
his own heredity if he is a famous man. He aiso points out for whose ben fit 
the copy is intended and whether it is private or pubUc. This gives us the 
then current date accurately if we take the trouble to calculate thèse with 
the assistance of the late Swami Kunnu Pillai's Ephemeris or nautical almanac. 
The référence to the then ruUng prince in India at that particular place provides 
very useful information for our historical purposes, just as we g'"^t authentic 
information from stone and copper-plates. In a few manuscripts, the date 
of the work is aiso mentioned. As regards the Eras (Samvatsara and Saka) 
we find the Samvatsara first mentioned by Varahamihira and Arya Bhatta 
in their respective works, the dates being 499 and 504 A.D. Before that 
time we do not know what Era was prévalent in India, as we do not havc any 
manuscript records. Again Bhattotpala mentions the nînth century in his 
Works. From the tenth century forward we hâve plenty of authcnticaf^d 
dates of the Eras. Such is the history of our palm-leaf and pap:)r rianuscrlpt'^^ 
with scripts^and dates. 

It is not unknown to those who are engaged in thê examination of Manus- 
cripts that the task of identifying the names of works and their authors in the 
case of fragmentary Manuscripts is really a difEcuIt one. It will aiso be noticed 
that identification of real names is, at times, quite difBcult even in cases whcre 
names do occur. For thèse names are sometimes misieading referring as 
they do to the titles of particular sections of the works and not to the titles 
of the Works themselves. Confusion created by the occurence of différent 
names in différent Manuscripts of the same work is aiso not rare. For in- 
stance, Visvanath's Muktavali goes by several names, as Karikavali, Siddha- 
nta muktavali, Nyaya-siddhanta muktavali, Bhashaparicheda. The diffi- 
culties involved in the identification of the names of the authors is due to several 
causes. Some Manuscripts do not refer to the names of the authors in the 
colophon. This has led to great confusion with regard to the identification 
of the author. Some Manuscripts mention the name in the form of what 
would appear to be a riddle. In some Manuscripts the name of the author 

13 
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is not found eitlier in the introductory verse or in the concluding verse. The 
difficulty is increased, where the pre or post-initiation names are used in diffé- 
rent Works of the same author or in différent Manuscripts of the same author, 
This has occasionally been responsible for a good deal of confusion and 
wrong identification. 

Care and Préservation of Manuscripts: The préservation of Manuscripts 
on palm leaf and birch-bark often présents faîrly difficult problems. Without 
proper care and regular handling they stand the risk of being worm-eaten 
and jammed. Spécial précaution has to be taken particularly, for Manus- 
cripts on pahn-leaf. It is not only more brittle than birch bark and paper 
but more liable to the ravages of worms. In most cases once a year or so ail 
repositories cleaned the Manuscripts with cloth or with liquid prepared from 
leaves of certain trees. In some Manuscripts Library, (in Sri Venkateswara 
University Oriental Library), the Manuscripts are regularly handled and- 
frequently opened, du^ted, aired and sunned or dried. The problem of treat 
ment and préservation which is most difficult to solve is that which is presented 
by Manuscripts whose leaves or pages hâve got stuck, jammed or crushed. 
Sometime we corne across Manuscripts-bundles whose sheets are but an in- 
séparable mass as well as a débris of ciumpled leaves or pages glued 
together by dried mud. The slightest attempt to open them out resuit in 
breaking the sheets into small bits. Exposure to water vapour do not impair 
the writing but it does not soften the sheets or leaves sufficiently to make 
them immune from breakage. Then an attempt was made to soften and 
separate or to disengage them in hot oil. 

ParafSn is generally chosen for this purpose because of its cleainess as 
well as immunity from détérioration, The fragments or bundles are immersed 
in cold oil. Afterwards the réceptacle of oil is placed on a gentle fire and 
heated till only a light smoke came out from the oil. The palm-leaf or birch 
bark gets softened, quickly ceases to become brittle and become détachable 
in the oil with the help of a pair of tongs with flat jaws like those used by phila- 
teUsts. The dry mud splits up easily and it becomes easy to take out the palm- 
leaf or birch-bark. Each pièce, once cleaned, is drained and dried. This 
method of treatment and préservation^^ has saved some Manuscripts which 
otherwise would hâve been whoUy unusable. It must be confessed that, 
on the whole, there has never been any serions attempt to find out a method 
to préserve Manuscripts in a purely scientific manner till now. It is our good 
fortune that inspite of the primitive and other methods, the Manuscripts hâve 
corne down in a fairly good condition. Modem exigencies require that Manus- 
cripts should be treated in a scientific manner, that is in a manner which, 
while guaranteeing the longivity of the materials on which Manuscripts are 

15. For this method of treatment and préservation of Manuscripts, I am indebted to 
Dr. Jean Fibliots, (Head of the Department of Oriental Manuscripts, La Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris): Manuscripts on Birch Bark and Their Préservation. (The Indian 
Archives: VoL I. 

14 
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written will also préserve their writing so that the Manuscripts might last 
as long as possible. There is another method by which we can préserve Manus- 
cripts, Really speaking this method is not so related to préservation as to dupli- 
cation. Microfilmed copies of Manuscripts could be takea and preserved 
so that both the original as well as the microfilm copies are available for study. 
But in a big country like India with its Manuscripts running into millions^ 
the problem of selecting the most important Manuscripts before microfilmmg, 
would involve a huge expenditure. No doubt microfibning is most essentia! 
in case of Manuscripts which are fast deteriorating. While it is essentiai 
to microfilm certain catégories of Manuscripts such as Manuscripts that are 
rare and getting decaying, it may not be feasible to microfilm ail existing Manus- 
cripts. As a matter of fact, the protection and préservation of valuable Manus- 
cripts is a continuing battle that is won only by eternal watchfulness, fréquent 
inspection, regular handling of Manuscripts and application of tested 
preservatives. 

Palm-leaf and birch bark Manuscripts are often old and préserve texts 
which are otherwise lost or readings which are forgotten. They deserve 
very spécial care by reason of their importance and requite the same care 
by reason of their fragility, so that they may be restored and preserved. 

PARTICULARS OF OIL ETC., USED TO CLEAN AND PRESERVE 
MANUSCRIPTS IN VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 



1. Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore 



2. Maharaja's Collège, Puduk- 
kottai 

3. Government Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library, Madras 

4. Impérial Library, Calcutta &c. 



5. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal ") 
Calcutta I 

and y 

6. University of Travancore, Tri- 1 
vandrum j 

7. GovernmejQt Sanskrit CoUege, 
Calcutta 

8. Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona 



"Manuscripts Préserver" prepared 
by Mr. T. S. Vasudevachariar, 
No. 1,420, Krishnamurtipuram, 
Chamaraja Mohalla, Mysore. 

''Yoco*' obtainable from Messrs. 
Newman & Co., Calcutta. 

Crude Oil or Earth Oil; ' Kilboo ' 
Oil and Sulph. arsenic (Prof. 
Sitaraman's) and camphor. 

'*Savar' prepared by the Indian 
Physiological Institute, 45, Dharma- 
tulla Street, Calcutta. 

'^ Kilboo ^' OiL 



Naphthalene powder and Tarpauhn* 

Oil. 
Napthaîene bails and 'Fiit' spray. 



15 
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9. Oriental Institute, Baroda Citronella Oil. 

10. Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji's Citronella Oil and a powder prepared 

Saraswati Mahal Library, from three médicinal drugs: sweet 

Tanjore flag, black cumin and camphor 

in equal quantities, mixed and 
placed at random amidst books and 
manuscripts. 

^ 1 Sri Venkateswara University Crude Oil or Earth Oil, Naphthalen 

Oriental Research Institute, Tirupati balls and 'Flit ' spray. 

Care of Paper - manuscripts: The préservation of Paper-Mannscripts 
and docum:înts and their protection against damage done by climatic condi- 
tions and insects are also difficult problems. How many are the species harm- 
fui to paper-manuscripts and documents. Among them rats, white-ants, 
cock-roaches, silver-fish and other tiny insects like beetles and book-lice are 
the most common. Some seek permanent homes among papers, while others 
st?y only for a period, but long enough to do considérable damage. 

There are six main groups of insect pests: — 1. Cock-roaches are well- 
known ail over the world. They disfigure paper-manuscripts by eating the 
vprnish andcolour of thebinding. Borax is used as an antidote; cock-roaches 
also hâve the greatest antipathy for common sait. 

2. Beetles are the true book-worms. They do damage by boring tunnels 
throi:gh covers and pages. Paper Manuscripts and documents attacked by 
thèse pests, should be inrmediately removed from the shelves and after proper 
dusting, refined kérosène oil or benzine should be carefuUy applied on them. 

3. Book-lice are tiny insects that feed on glue and paste. They are 
not as harmful as beetles. They may be dealt with in the same way as beetles. 

4. White-ants are termites generally breed in damp places and cannot 
st^nd Sun. They live within the walls of buildings or make foi themselves 
tunnels ^or tubes of earthy material on the walls, The damage done, both 
to paper-manuscripts, documents, books and furniture, is immense and some- 
times irréparable. If any white ant hole is detected, kérosène oil should 
immediately be spread over it. D.D.T. and Gammaxene powder also give 
satisfactory results. Often, however, it will be nepessary to take the aid of 
specîalists in pest control to over-come this menace. 

5. Moths are small insects related to butterflies and their larvae feed 
on cloth, wool and leather used in binding. 

6. Mildew and Foxing: Thèse minute vegetable growth generally 
thrive on old objecta and in damp places. The best way to protect paper- 
rianuFcripts and documents against thèse diseases is to keep them in a com- 
paratively dry place and to rub leather bindings with birch or cedar oil from 
time to time. 

16 
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Paper-manuscripts and documents wliich larely receive air and light 
should at intervais be exposed to the morning sun for a few minutes. Leather 
bound paper-manuscripts should not be so exposed. The period of exposure 
should be very short, v/z., 3 to 5 minutes. Over-exposure wiil damage con- 
siderabiy both binding and paper. 

Fînally, as a préventive against insects, the library should be dusted with 
D.D.T. powder and sprayed with Flit at reguîar intervaîs. Camphor, naphtha- 
lene, borax etc., in little linen bags, should be kept on the shelves. 

The idea of search for Manuscripts and cataioguing them, it may be 
pointed out, had been taken up by the Government of ïndia about ninety 
years ago, in pursuance of which a number of catalogues, descriptive or other- 
wise hâve been prepared and are being still prepared in various States of India. 
The work began in right earnest from the year 1870 A.D. and it is high time 
to take stock of what has been done. Speaking in round numbers, Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Hbrary has collected about 40000, minus 
the Brown's collection, amounting to 2500, collected previous to this period. 
In South India, Madras published (1) two big volumes of complète lists of 
Manuscripts in each private library examined by Pandits engaged in the search 
arranged by districts, éd. by Oppert; (2) three volumes of report by (Huîtuzsch) 
on Sanskrit Manuscripts in Southern India with a préface, a list of Manus- 
cripts examined and interesting extracts from them. Thèse volumes are 
accompanied by an alphabetical list of works and authors; two volumes of 
Reports on a search for Sanskrit and Tamil Manuscripts, with a list of acqui- 
sitions and extracts; (4) Thirty-two volumes of Descriptive catalogues of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, besides several Vols, of Desbriptive catalogues of the Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Kannada. Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore, has collected 
about 30000 Manuscripts and has published eighteen volumes of Descriptive 
catalogues of the Sanskrit Manuscripts accompanied by an alphabetical list 
of Works and authors. A Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
at Maharaja's Palace Library and the Curatof s Library in Travancore has 
been published. The Sanskrit Manuscripts deposited at Adyar Library hâve 
also been catalogued and a number of Descriptive catalogues hâve also been 
published. The Sanskrit works in the Saraswati Bbandaram Library of the 
Maharaja of Mysore hâve been catalogued. A search was constituted for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in Mysore and Coorg and a catalogue published. The 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental ïnstitute, Tirupati, has published a catalogue of 
îts entire collection. 

Bengal has published eighteen volumes of catalogues, a descriptive cata- 
logue of Manuscripts in the Library of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I, Gram- 
mar, (2) Fifteen volumes of the Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts mostly in 
Private Libraries of Bengal and (3) two volumes of a catalogue of patai-leaf 
and other manuscripts in the Durbar Library, Népal ît has also published 
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niae reports giving descriptions of some of the most iateresting Mmiuscripts 
iB the Government coilections. It is now engaged in preparmg (6) a des- 
criptive catalogue of the entire collection. 

Bombay has pubiished (î) sixteen volumes of Reports on the search for 
Sanskrit Manuscrlpts in the Bombay State (composite); (2) several accurate 
lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in différent parts of Bombay, Gujarat and 
Rajputana; (3) A descriptive catalogue in four volumes, of the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts deposited in Bombay University Library; (4) a complète list 
of collections of Manuscripts deposited in the Deccan Collège with an Index. 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, has pubiished some 18 volumes 
of Descriptive catalogues of Government Manuscripts collection deposited 
in the Institute. The United Provinces hâve pubiished (1) ten parts of a 
catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in North-Western Provinces; and (2) 
several lists of Manuscripts acquired for Government and deposited in 
the Saraswati Bhavan at Benares. 

Central Provinces hâve pubiished a catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
existing in Central Provinces. Oudh has pubiished twenty-two parts of a 
catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in Oudh. The example of the 
department of search and cataloguing was eagerly foUowed by others. The 
Sanskrit Collège at Calcutta has pubiished a descriptive catalogue of its Manus- 
cripts amounting to about 5000. A part of the extensive collection in the 
Bikanir amounting about 7000, has been given a Descriptive catalogue. Sanskrit 
Manuscripts at Gaekwad's Library in Baroda has also been issued in two 
big volumes, beside a Descriptive catalogue of ail the Manuscripts. The 
entire collection at Aiwar has been catalogaed. The Sanskrit Manuscripts 
deposited in the Raghunath Temple Library of ffis Highness the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir hâve also been catalogued. Collection of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in îndia Office Library at London has been pubiished in 7 vols. 

The work done by the collection and cataloguing of Manuscripts and 
others following its example is very creditabie indeed for those that are engaged 
in it, be they European or Indian scholars but much yet resnains to be done. 
ïn the Durbar Library of Népal itself there are 16000 Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
not to mention the entire Kanyur-Tangur collections of the Tibetan and the 
entire Chîneese Tripitaka. Of thèse 16000 Manuscripts, only a thousand, 
mostly palm-leaf, hâve been catalogued bringing to light a whole literature 
of différent schools of Buddhism and Tantras. 

Three volumes of Caîalogus Catalogorum by Dr. Aufrecht register about 
forty-five thousand Sanskrit works at a moderate estimate, and they are ail 
Hindu v^orks. Buddhists and Jainas find no place in them. From this fact 
the extent of Sanskrit literature can very well be imagined, as also the extent 
of éducation and culture in ancient India. The New Catalogus Catalogorum 
pubiished under the auspices of Madras University with Dr. V. Raghavan, 
as editor, is bound to be an excellent, complète and up-to-date register of 
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Sanskrit and allied works and authors. The volume of Manuscripts which 
has become available since the completion of Dr. Aufrecht's monumental work 
more than seventy years ago is so vast and so wildly scattered that it has been 
felt for sometime a supplementary work was necessary. The method which 
has been adopted in this volume answers ail purposes. We look forward 
to the continuation of this exhaustive Index to Oriental literature. 

A good deai has been done but much work lies ahead of us in the fieids 
of collecting, preserving and interpreting Manuscripts. With the disappearance 
of Indian States, the patronage that had been given to the collection and inter- 
prétation of Manuscripts has also disappeared, with the resuit the Orientai 
Manuscripts repositories in the varions defunct Indian States, are in a very 
déplorable conditions. Unless the new State Governments which hâve in- 
corporated the old Indian Princely States, speedily come to tàeir rescue, there 
is every likelihood of their being lost to us and to posterity. But a change 
had come over the spirit of leaming in India. From Oriental it was rapidly 
turning into Occidental. Science and Technology, Commerce and other 
subjects are engaging their attention, with the resuit that the varions Oriental 
Manuscripts repositories threaten to sink with no song sung for them. 

-After Independence the leamed institutions hâve likewise been carrying 
on a precarious existence. Jn some cases, no doubt, one or two State Govern- 
ments hâve come to the rescue of thèse learned bodies but more jfinancial 
help is needed, if they are to function properly in the matter of collecting, 
preserving, cataloguing and interpreting rare manuscripts. 

We hâve stated before that a report of the work done in différent parts 
of the country relatîng to the collecting and préservation of Manuscripts was 
issued by the Central Government in 1878. It is a matter of great regret 
that since then no other report of the type has been compiled or published. 
Some provincial reports hâve, of course, been published from time to time 
giving account of only the work done under Government auspices. Thus 
we hâve little idea about Manuscripts collection even in public libraries and 
research institutions. A gênerai survey of thèse collections of which there 
are a fairly large number in différent parts of the country will be highly welcome 
and useful to scholars. Différent Library Associations, busy in collecting 
materials for the préparation of Directories of Libraries, may do a service 
to Indology if they include within the province of their investigation not only 
the libraries of printed books but also those of Manuscripts, some of which 
are attached or included in the former. As a matter of fact, such a survey 
is essential for the préparation of this édition. 
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SRI KRISHNA IN TELUGU LÏTERATURE 

BY 

G. N. REDDY, M.A.^MXit. 
S, V. U, Collège, Timpati 

Of ail the avataras, Sri Krsnavatara receives a unique treatment in Indian 
literatures. The grandeur and the divinity of Sri Krsna as the manifes- 
tation of Mahavisnu, is fuUy depicted in some of the Sanskrit Puranas. In 
the Telugu translations of those Puranas,— with the exception of Potana's 
Bhagavata to some extent— we do not find any notable déviation in the port- 
rayal of Sri Krsna's character. However, in some of the Telugu Kavyas 
and in the Prabandhas particularly, in which the épisodes of Sri Krshna form 
the thème, we find some déviations, It is not my endeavour hère to discuss 
the merits and demerits of such déviations, or the innovations, in the charac- 
terisation of Sri Krsna in Telugu Literature. But I would Uke to point out 
how the characterisatîon of Sri Krsna in the various literary works, is fuUy 
influenced by the social lifé and moral values of the Telugu people through 
the âges, It is a common assumption in literary criticism, that literature 
is a social product and the study of literature should be based on the social 
history of the people, The poet, even if he chooses to live in the Ivory Tower, 
never fails to give expression to the collective aspirations and ideals of his 
Society in the characters he créâtes. 

Broadly speaking the development of Telugu literature in past may bc 
divided into four periods— namely: (1) The Age of Puranas (2)The Age 
of Kavyas (3) The Age of Prabandhas and (4) The Age of Southern school 
of Telugu literature, Though this four-fold division is based mainly on lite- 
raiy form and chronology, it correlates broadly with the changes in the social 
history of the Telugu people as well; indicating the political, économie, reli- 
gions and moral life of the people in gênerai. The portiayal of Sri Krsna's 
character also falls into four phases keeping in tune with the changes in literary 
form and content. The fact that the four distinctive phases of Sri Krsna 
hold good chronologically with the development of the hterary forms and 
with the changes in social life of the people, is a striking feature in the study 
of Sri Krsna's character in Telugu literature. 

From the point of view of Sri Krsna's character, the Mahabharata of the 
Kavitraya and the Harivamsas of Errana and Nachana Soma are important 
among the works of the first period. It was not the intention of the trans- 
lators of Mahabharata and Harivamsa to give literal translations. Instances 
of déviation, either in the method of narration or in description are found, 
but not in the characterisatîon of Sri Krshna. In the portrayal of Sri Krsna, 
the poets kept up their idéal to the original and depicted Mm as an " Avatar/ 
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To make the Telugu people share the spiritual and cultural content of tiie 
Puranas was the idéal of the poets of this period. Ethical and spiritual Hfe 
of the individual was highly respected in Society. The translators of Maha- 
bharata expressed universal ideas and higher values in the character of Sri 
Krsna. Tikkana, particularly, had the life-niission of reinforcing the society 
with 'Advaita' and reUgious harmony. Divinity combined with leg^ndary 
grandeur is the first phase of Sri Krsna's character in Telugi literature. 

As we enter the next period, namely the Age of Kavyas, we find a diff ,rent 
phase of Sri Krsna's character. The MusHm invasion and the fall of Kak:- 
tîya empire in the 14th century resulted in the rise of différent Kingdom:. in 
Andhra. After the fall of Kakatiyas, the Reddi Kings wielded groat pow r 
for more than a century. Having consohdated their Kingdo:n and estabhsh d 
peace in their territory, the Reddi Kings gave libéral encouragement to arts and 
letters. The Kmgs themselves were great connoisseurs of poctry, music and 
drama. The poets had an honoured place in the Royal courts* The Kings 
had aesthetic and sensuous attitude towards life. They popularised Vasan- 
totsava, the Spring festival, as the festival of the state; thus making the people 
indulge in gay and amorous aspects of Ufe. The Kings, the Chiefs, and the 
people soijght worldly pleasures. The great ideals of virtuous and dharriic 
life were slackened. Poets of the period, particularly Srinadha, the po t- 
laureate of the Reddi Kings, reflect the ethical and moral standards of the 
people. Even the divine characters in the works of this period are brought 
into harmony with such a social hfe. Siva in Bhimeswara Purana, surr:pti- 
tiously goes out through the back door in the middle of the night in search 
of dancing girls in Draksharama, and thus successfully cheats his consort 
Parvati. Siva in Haravilasa is also an example to show how gods and angis 
were made to act in accordance With the amorous desires of the people of the 
period. In translating Bhagavata, the poet Potana of this period has takcn 
some liberty in depicting the character of Sri Krsna. Potana has shown 
déviations particularly in the épisodes of Vastrapaharanam, Rasahla and 
Rukmini Kalyanam. Unlike in the original, Potana lays more enphasis 
in depicting such aspects of Bala Krsna and Gopika-Krsna. It may be arg jed 
that Rasalila and other Krsna lilas are the manifestations o^ Bhakti Bhava 
towards the Divine Entity. Arguments apart, one cannot but see the highly 
amorous way in which the character of Sri Krsna is portray ed in thèse épisodes, 
compared with the original. Such a characterisation of Sri Krsna is only 
a reflection of the social taste of the period. In the épisode of Vastrapaharana, 
which is différent from the original, Sri Krsna is depicted as a Peepmg Toms 
who takes delight in looking at the bathing beautips and mischievously steaHng 
theh: clotàes, in order to look ^t them as Nature made them. The épisode 
of Sri Krsna's marriage with Rukmini is also unique in one respect. Unlike 
iîi the original, a brahmin match-maker is introduced in the story. He goes, 
to Sri Krsna, on behalf of Rukmini and sings her physical charm and beauty 
to rouse love thoughts in ï^rshna^s mind. This innovation and the narration 
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of the épisode points eut the fact that the divinity and grandeur of Sri Krsna 
as an ' Avatar ' is thrust into the back-ground, while the amorous and romantic 
exploits receive greater attention. To a great extent, the phase of Sri Krshna's 
character in Telugu Bhagavata is that of a Prince-charming who can allure 
any woman, young or oîd, by the charm of his valour and beauty. The con- 
trast between Sri Krsna of Mahabharata and Sri Krsna of Bhagavata, is clearly 
an indication of the changes in the ethicai and moral values of the people 
with time. 

The 16th century is said to be the golden âge in the political and literary 
history of the Andhras. The expansion of Yijayanagar during the reign 
of Elrishnadevaraya, brought plenty and prosperity to the people. Like 
the king and his ministers, the people developed a taste for poetry, music and 
arts. It was the period when the poets tried to excel in their artistic talents 
and literary achievements. The literature of the period flourished in the 
fonn of Prabandha in which the poets projected their aesthetic and erotic 
attitude towards life, in the characters they created or depicted therein. The 
legendary characteis like Manu, Vasuraja, Pradyumna were modelled accord- 
ing to the contemporary princes and kings. Polygamy, as it was prévalent 
at the time, was justified through thèse characters. The legendary grandeur 
and dignity of an Avatar like Sri Krsna was thrown into the back-ground 
and his character was brought to a mundane level. In the story of Parijata- 
pâharana, many purposeful déviations and innovations are introduced by 
the poet, which reflect the palace life of Vijayanagar Kings. Satyabhama, one 
of the eight important spouses of Sri Krishna— not to mention the 16,000 other 
women he husbands— becomes jealous and provoked on hearing that Rukmini 
was favoured with a fiower by Sri Krsna. As the last eifort at reconciliation 
poor Krsna faUs on her feet; and she readily favours him with a kick on his 
head, bursting, at the same time, into sobs and tears remembering the insuit 
he had given her by presenting the fiower to her rival Rukmini. Chivalrous 
as he was, Sri Krsna, happily and thankfuUy accepts her kick and says,— 

" Oh! curly-haired darling! You look sweeter in anger! How privileged 
I am, your most obedient servant, to be honoured with a kick by you, so tender 
and charming. Be pleased with me, though my rough hair, I am afraid, 
would hâve hurt your flowery tender foot." 

The descriptions of situations in the story of Parijatapaharana is much 
identical with the life of royal harem of Krshnadevaraya, where the co-wives 
of the king with the help of their spying-maids, vied with each other to hâve 
the king in their exclusive possession. Sri Krsna in the Prabandhas of this 
period mostly présents the phase of a Dakshinanayaka, who cheerfuUy suffers 
in enjoyment from the multipUcity of jealous wives. 

In another Prabandha called Radhamadhaviyam, the story of Sri Krsna's 
marriage with Radha, is depicted, The story runs thus:— The valour and 
charm of Sri Krsna, makes Radha fall in love with him and pine for him. 
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Narada meets Sri Krsna and conveys the heart and mind of Radha. Saras- 
wati, the goddess of learning, is summoned to act as a messenger betweeii 
Radha and Krsna. The Goddess of learning plays her part marvelioiisly 
as Madhuravani and brings about the union of the levers. We iînd Sri Krsna 
in this Prabandha described as a strong and sturdy country youth, whose 
local famé and romantic exploits makes a girl in another village surrender 
herself to him through the good offices of a talented lady-go-between. The 
erotic descriptions projected on to the characters of Sri Krsna and Radha, 
are an indication of the debased and sexual thoughts of the pieasure-seeking 
people of the âge in geneial and of the court life in particular. 

In another work of this period Visfanumayanatakam, intended to portray 
the greatness of Mahavisnu, we find a character by name Govinda Sarma: 
He introduces himself as an employée of Sri Krsna's harem in Dwai'aka, 
whose duty it was to narrate the glory of Sri Krsna to his queens. This charac- 
ter is not found in any of the Sanskrit Visnupuranas. Perhaps he is a type 
that was existing in the royal harems of the Vijayanagar days. His chief 
duty was to keep the minds of the innumerable zenana ladies engaged and from 
straying, by praising the manly virtues of the King. The fall of Sri Krsna's 
character at the hands of the Prabandha Poets was not yet complète. Fur- 
ther crédit should go to the poets of the southern kingdoms of Tanjore and 
Madura. 

With the fall of Vijayanagar in the 16th centui^, Tanjore, Madura, and 
Pudukkota in the South became centres for arts and letters. Many of the 
poets, artists, dancers, and courtesans from Andhra area seem to hâve migrated 
to the southern courts and to hâve sought the patronage of Telugu Naiks 
during the rule of Raghunadha Naika, and later his son Vijayaraghava Naika. 
Thèse two Kings were great patrons of music, poetry and dance and also 
of the courtesans as a necessary corollary. A literary fonn known as Yaksha- 
gana or opéra was popularised in this period. Yakshagana is a composition 
in which, music, dance, and poetry are given equal importance, and gene- 
rally staged in the royal courts. The Kings themseîves were the authors 
and directors of many such plays. Polygamy and patronage of courtesans 
were considered symbols of culture. It is said that Vijayaraghava Naika, 
a great Vaishnava devotee wanted to emulate Sri Krshna by seducing 16,000 
girls and adding them to his harem. His ' durbar ' was described to be domi- 
nated by a large number of colourfuUy dressed young women. Many of 
the literary works of this period, whether Prabandhas or Yakshaganas are 
saturated with the descriptions of erotic activities of the hero and heroine- 
Sri Krsna was made a convenient tool by the poets in projecting their thèmes 
of such debased love. In Rajagopalavilasa, Sri Kjrsna is portrayed as a Dak- 
shina Nayaka. His eight queens are depicted to be the eight types of Sringara 
Nayikas. Each of them gives expression to her sensuous thoughts and fee- 
iings; and Sri Krsna's erotic play with every one of them is depicted in détail» 
The choice of the story is itself an indication, that the poet wanted to cater 
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to the low tastes of the people. The descriptions in this Prabandha are the 
verbal expressions of ail their unsatisfied desires or the libido. The Kijigs 
emulated the romantic aspects of Sri Krsna's life and the poets sang the same. 
Sri Krsna, the Dharmasamsthapaka, thus became degenerated to a mère 
Madana-gnpala. 

S^nsuousness and even adultery were prévalent in the society of Naik 
tines. Like the rulers, the people had no higher moral values. The poets, 
under the patronage of such Don Juan Kings attempted to harp on the ethical 
ju-^tification of adultery. Hère again, the poets used Sri Krsna as the central 
figjre of their Works, and depicted him as an idéal hero of ' Parakiyasrngara.' 
Radhikasanthwanam, Sringara radhamadhavam, Satyabhama santhwanam 
are some of the poetical works of this period in which the authors induîged 
in descriptions of Sri Krsna's erotic exploits ad nausemn, Radha was depicted 
as the wife of a gullible gopa, and having clandestine meetings with the youthful 
Sri Krsna. In Srngara Radhamadhavam, Radha, the wife of a rustic Yadava, 
and acnt by relation to Sri Krsna was unable to bear the pangs of séparation 
fro- 1 Sri Krsna. The sensuous feelings and thoughts of Radha described 
in this prabandha are far beyond the limits of decency. In Radhikasanth- 
wanan written by the poetess Muddupalani, the story is woven, round Radha 
the sweet-heart of Sri Krsna. She gets him married to her nièce named Ila- 
d^vi. When the newly-wedded were in the nuptial chamber, Radha unable 
to bear her passionate feelings for Sri Krsna gets into their bed-room and 
occupies the bride's place. We hardly find any divinity or greatness in Sri 
Krona, depicted in this way. The great Vaishnava devotee Kshetray>a sang 
more about the erotic qualities of Sri Krshna in Ms devotional lyrics. The 
life of Kshetrayya itself got reflected in his songs. 

We thus find, that Sri Krsna, the Divine, ôf the Mahabharata was changed 
and shaped both physically and mentally by the Telugu poets of the various 
periods to suit the changing tastes and fancies of the people in gênerai, and 
the Kings and their courtiers in particular. 
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THE ASCENT OF SOMA 

BY 

Dr. B, h. KHAPADIA, 
Sardar Vallahhai, Vîdya Pecth 

The ninth Mandala of the Rg-veda is dedicated to Soma. In the entire 
Rg-veda there are about 120 hymns dedicated to this God. Statistically 
its position is third. Soma is treated hère as a god, a plant, and as a juice. 
Mountain^ earth and heaven are described as the habitations of Soma. In 
this article I désire to discuss that compared to the descent of the god from 
heaven there are many passages in the Rg-veda which allude to the ascent 
from the earth to the heaven. 

In the ninth Mandala, the procédure of the pressing of Soma at times 
appears to be mystical. Let ns now examine the description of the ascent 
of Soma. In the following passages Soma is described as ascending heaven: 
9.71.6; 5.4; 7L8; Il.l; 42.5; 44.1; 98.7; 101.4; 39.1; 25.4; 78.1; 86.7; 107.22. 
The expression Devanam eti niskrtam occurs outside the Pavamana hymns 
cf. 3.62.13. 

Soma like Agni is a messanger of men to the gods (9.45.2; 99,5). Exactiy 
the same is said of Agni in 4,2.3; 3.3.2, etc. Soma stirring the two (god and 
man) goes between the two (9.86.42). In 9,12.8 it is said: the wise, the soma 
that is sent flows to the beloved places of heaven in stream. This means 
that Soma from the sacrificial places goes to the heaven. There, in the ex- 
tensive dwelling, Soma shonld praise the gods (9.84. 1 ). Soma, the buU, ascends 
the heaven (9.85.9). 9.37.3 describes to-gether the rushing to heaven and 
on the sieve. Soma is sent to the younder side (9.44.2). He sits in the' seat 
of Mitra (9.86. 1 1). Soma goes to the heavenly région (9.22.4-6), 

Soma flows forth to the celestial places-dhamasu (9.86.22J, sits in the 
belly of Indra and makes the Sun ascend heaven. Can Dhama be the mani- 
festation, the outward shape? He is made to ascend heaven (9.26,3). In 
9.71.2 Soma is described asgivingnp its covering and cornes to the place of 
the father. The word Nùkrta occurs 21 times in the Rg-veda. 18 times 
it is used with the Gen. of the person. Once there is the Ace. for the Gen. 
Twice the person is the woman. In 1.123.9 we get: The young lady (usas) 
does not violate the laws of Rta in that she cornes to the appointed place day 
in and day out and in 10.40.6 : You two, Asvains ; bring forth with the mouth 
{le., inform) the bées of the honey like the young lady the appointed place. 
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In our above quoted passage, the word Niskrta is without a person. It 
requires a Gen, which can be Pituh. Soma goes there to meet his father* 
It raises the question as to who the father is? In 9.82.3 Parjanya is men- 
tioned as the father of Soma. Parjanya is the father of the bull provided 
with the leaves. On the navei of the earth, on the mountains he has taken 
up his dwelling place. The adjective Parnîn and the dwelUng on the mountain 
shows that Soma is a plant. When Parjanya is said the father, it is meant 
that he generally allows the plants to grow.^ Soma, the juice, is the child of 
heaven (9.33.5; 38.5; 89.2, probably also 86.14. Thus, Piiureti niskrtam 
may mean that Soma after being pressed goes to the heaven. 

One can think of Soma going to gods in heaven from the sacrificial place 
on account of the use of the expression a ruh employed for the process. In 
9.63.22: FIow forth, O God, with Ayu. The invigorating should go to 
Indra. According to the laws may you ascend towards Vayu. In 9.36.6: 
You mount the back of heaven, Soma, you lord of strength, longing for horse, 
cows, and men. In 9.40,2 Dhruve Sadasî means the heaven. Therefore, 
the red one should climb on his seat, the powerful, the pressed one should 
go to Indra. He should sit on the constant seat. In 9.98.3 for a rohati we 
hâve Urdhvo eti. For Induh Urdhvah in 98.3 we hâve in 7.31.9 Indavah 
urdhvasak 

Naturally, thîs ascent of Soma is a mystic process and that may be the 
reason why in 9.17.5 rohat is qualified by a na: O Soma, over the régions 
of light you shone forth as if you were ascending heaven. At the same time 
you set the Sun in quick motion. 
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SUKRANÏTI—OA^ ROAD-CONSTRUCTION 

The Indians were great traders in antiquity. The various trading centres 
of the country were kept up iji touch with one another by a system of roads. 
Roads connected the more important commercial centres and it was the duty 
of the king to construct roads having regard to the nurober of populus towns.^ 
The nature of the roads depended on the places they passed through. From 
the Sukraniti, it becomes clear that every Grama and town may hâve four 
différent classes of roads v/z., the Raja-marga (Royal roads), the grama marga 
(village-road), the Veethî (Street) and the Padya (foot-path). ïn the Suhra- 
niti, Raja-margas which are to be laid round the palace of the King in the 
various directions measured from 15 cubits to 30 cubits,^ The minor classes 
of roads are the grama-marga (village-road) of 10 cubits, the Veethi (Street) 
of 5 cubits and the Padya (foot-path) of 3 cubits.^ Prominent towns should 
hâve Raja-margas or margas, no Veethi or Padya being allowed in the 
capital cities. Villages may hâve any cîass of roads. The roads were to 
proceed in ail the four directions from the city or the village.* 

The Sukraniti discloses some of the modem tastes in road-building. Care 
was taken of the proper drainage of roads and streets, and the wholesome 
advice is given that the roads should be constructed Uke the back of the tortoise 
— hard, and somewhat higher at the middle than at the sides where they were 
to slope. They should also be provided with drainage channels on both 
sides.s By this device the mire and the ruts of the rainy season were avoided. 

Roads were, some of them— very long. Accordmg to Greek traveliers 
the Royal Road of Pataliputra extended over hundreds of miles. Magasthenes* 
raakes mention of the milestones on the road to indicate distances between 
places and sign-posts gave the facility for the travelier to know in what direc- 
tion his destination lay. It was aiso recognised as a prmciple that shade- 
giving trees should be planted on the roads that the fatigue of the weary tra- 
velier may be mitigated. ït was also the duty of the State to build Serais 
or rest-houses for the travelier.' The Edicts of Asoka proclaim thzt Panîha- 
salas were to be constructed on ail the roads, of the Empire, and we read;« 



1. Sukra., T 526 

2. Sukra., I. 519 ff 

3. Ibid, I. 525 

4. Ibid, I. 527 f. 

5. Ibid, I. 531 and 532 

6. Megasthenes, Fragment 34 

7. See Infra, Sukraniti, I. 513 

8. PiUar Edict VH. and Rock Bdict, H cited in Sinith*s Earîy History of India, 

Harsha was a copy of Asoka m this r^pect. 
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'' On thc roads I hâve had banyan-trees planted to give shade to mm and 
beast; ï hâve had groves of mango-trees planted, and at every half Kos I hâve 
had wells dug. Rest-houses hâve been erected and numerous watering-places 
hâve been prepared hère and there for the enjoyment of man and beast." 
The Sukranîîi^ says that between every two villages a Serai was to be con- 
structed which was to be cleaned every-day. The protection of roads was 
a kingly duty, and those that moiested the travellers on their way were very 
severeîy punished.^^ The roads were to be kept free from thieves .and vaga- 
bonds and the watchman had to visit them every half Yama}'^ The serais 
and the rest-houses on the roads were to be well-governed by village-officers, 
and the following duties are assigned to the master of the mrais in the Suhra- 
niîiP 

He was to note ail the particulars about the travellers their starting place, 
the destination, the number in one company, whether armed or unarmed 
for protection, whether with conveyance, the caste, the family, the permanent 
résidence etc. He was then to givt the a^ssurance of safety to them and let 
them sleep in peace, count the number of travellers inside the house, close 
the gâte carefully and hâve the serais guarded by watchmen. ït was his duty 
to wake up the travellers in the morning and having been satisfied that there 
was nothing wrong with them, lead them in safety to the boundary of his 
jurisdiction. The travellers on the roads were, to some extent, also held 
responsible for keeping the roads free from danger and molestation of any 
kind. 

In the above, two points are noteworthy. First, the care for the interest 
and protection of the wayfarers, and secondly the détection of suspicious 
and undesirable travellers on the road. It was indeed a very high sensé of 
civic responsibility that was expected of the travellers on the road. The 
roads were to be repaired once every year with gravel.i^ ï: is interesting to 
note that the king is advised in the Sukraniti to employ vagrants and prisoners 
in thèse works of repair.i^ Is it suggested hère that this was one of the ways 
in which the state in ancient India provided work for thèse unemployed? 

From the Arîha sastra}-^ it becomes évident that every importait city 
had six Royal roads,— three running from west to east and three from south 
to north. The following measurements of roads and lanea and foot-paths 
are noteworthy. Roads leading to Sayoniya, militaï3r stations, crémation 
grounds and villages should be 8 dmdas (48 ft.) wide, Those to Drom mukha, 
Sthaniya, country parts and pasture grounds shalJ each be 4 dandas in width- 
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Royal roads were at ieast 24 ft. wide. Roads to gardens, groves aad foresîs 
shall be of the same width, Roads to éléphant forests were to be only half 
as broad as other forest-roads, î.e., 2 dandas (12ft.) Cattle tracks measured 
4 aratnis (6 ft.). Tracks for minor quadrupeds and men were of 2 aratnis 
(3 ft.). Thus the width of the roads in Artha sasîra varied from 3 feet to 
48 ft.i« 

Thus the nature of the roads depended on the importance of the places 
traversed by them and on the purposes for which they were intended. The 
characteristics of roads and principles of their construction are highiy scientific. 

N. SUBRAMANYA SASTRI 



Ibid 16. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Saaskrit classical literature is rich in Kavyas and dramas, The field of 
drama affords more opportunities to a scholar to exhibit his vivid obser- 
vation of the world and insight into the human nature. TMs is a stage on 
which one can uphold or criticise or offer an amendment to a social custom 
or a political problem or a religious practice. The whole nniverse îs refiected 
on the stage as in a mirror and changes the face in the required fashion. As 
such ahnost ail the scholars, well-versed in both classical and sastra literatures, 
try their hands more often at this pièce of art than entering the narrative 
fields of kavya. Hence a number of dramas hâve corne into existence, 
Quite in keeping with the ideals of the country the thèmes are generally based 
on the Puranic personalities, or historical incidents though the latter type 
can be counted on Angers. Even the social thèmes are not abnndant as 
in the European countries. 

Tlie présent poet Guru Rama is no exception to the above. Though 
weli-versed in other sastras, his works are often heard in the field of classical 
literature only. His scholarship is as famous as his âge. 'His period is pro- 
jected with the potential personalities and popular polymaths like Appayya 
Dikshita, Acchan Dikshita, Bhattoji Dikshita, and Jagannathapandila. 
Though this period is said to be the last glorious one in the history of Sanskrit 
literature, the magnitude of development in sastras and classical hterature 
îs mémorable. Thèse glorious external éléments were harmoniously blended 
with the exquisite inheritance of Guru Rama, the practising advocate of the 
Sxva-Advaita school of Srikantha. 

Guru Rama's Ancestors. 

Guru Rama in his présent composition informs that he is a native of 
Mulanda Agrahara^ in the Tundiramandala, Le., in the North Arcot district 
of the Madras Province. His father was Swayambhu Guru and maternai 
grand-father was the famous Rajanatha^ and they are headed by Sarvabhauma 

kavi.s Thèse people belong to Kasyapagotra and orthodox and staunch 
Saivites. Aghora Sivadesika, who instilled Saivism in them was their family 
preceptor.^ In the prologue of the same play it is also said that he was 
the author of another play *Ratneswara Prasadanam'^ and a kavya on the 

2. cfN W'^^'ï^^n^ ïï^^ ^^r4j4|<>. .^ ....etc., etc. 

3. ÏÏTt^1pR^îft"5nïï^* etc., etc. 

4. ^ %^ wîef% ^ïïWÏÏ: etc., etc., 
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life of Krishna^ and a Champukavya depicling the fight between Siva and 
Arjuna.' 

The prologue of the drama Ratneswara Prasadanam mentions the smt 
as above regarding his native place, father and maternai grand-father. In 
addition to this it is also mentioned hère that his paternal grand-father was 
Tyagaraja. ( ... STRI ÏÏT^ 'TT^HT 3îî[^ïïf5ïï^fÇïr c<lï^«NI^FÎ IPïïftWTOr 

#f??^ çcfîTïïWcï: çf^ï^?rT«r^%fÇîïïc'T€?ïn twtpî^ ît^'iïïîïï^pî?!'^- 

HH: .-.)He also takes this opportunity to mention some of his distinguished 
predecessors of his family such as Aghora Siva desika, Prasada Vallabha, 
Dhakka Sabhapati and Bhaskaracharya and that they were always honoured 
first in the kingdom of Chera, Chola and Pandya. (%Tiftïï Wï^ ïT^Rm- 
iTFfHT 'fNkfeïl&Rî !OT^«rê?Tïï S^TOOTTfe ^ïï^fTT'êrïïïJnîçftïït Qtc, etc.) 

The ColophoB at the end of the 14th canto of Krishna Vilasa also mentions 
his father and maternai grand-father only^ He does not seem to hâve spoken 
anything of this in his Sankarananda Champu. Though it is not mentioned 
anywhere hère it is also known that two more works Madanagopala 
Vilasa Bhana and Harischandra champu also belong to Guru Rama. As 
usual his father and maternai grand-father only are made mention of in tk 
prologue of Madanagopala Vilasa also.^*^ His Harischandra champu does not 
meation anyone of his ancestors. It simply mentions only Guru Rama as 
the author of the text, that he is a native of Mulandam and well-versed 
in Vedic lore. ( ^ t^BT^ ^îTWft Xmm.,> T.C III. 2821.) 

The substance of the above account is that— 

(1) Aghora Siva Desika, Prasada Vallabha, Dhakka Sabhapati and- 

Bhaskara are the distinguished ancestors of his family. 
(ii) His father was Swayambhu Guru;. paternal grand-father waj 

Tyaga Raja and maternai grand-father was Rajanatha; and 
(iii) Sarvabhaumakavi is the foremost of ail. 

From the tone of his utterances it is also understood that his maternai 
grand-father Rajanatha was very famous and ail others on his side were equally 
famous. He does not mention any work of hi^ ancestors like Prasada Vallabha 
etc. Even his paternal grand-father Tyagaraja was not mentioned as. the 
author of any work, though he was said to hâve made their family great. 

6. 7 and 8, see the verse ^isfPF^ etc., etc. 

ïï^ïï: é#ïï ii^P^df Wr^T |?^^| 11 T.C. 11.2825, 
10. ;RïFÏÏTOÏRl=hW ^t^^MPi^fiT: ffllRRWT Tm^: and 

''5ïHH| ¥ TMïïF£R#at^îl?q" iTlïïîïïf: " D.C XXL 8480. 
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Turning to his maternai side we observe that Rajanatha was a famous 
scholar. History reveals three Rajanathas ail told belonging to that family. 
Rajanatha I whose time was not definitely fixed, might hâve been one of the 
early members of the family. Vibhaga Ratnamala,!^ by an unknown author 
speaks very little of him. 

Rajanatha, the father of Arunagiri was thus very short-lived. No account 
of the writings of Rajanatha was given to us. Hence Rajanatha who probably 
flonrished in the 13th cen. A.D. (abont 1299 A,D.)i^ must hâve been one of the 
eariy ancestors of Guru Rama. 

Rajanatha II is the grand-son of Rajanatha ï, Le., he is the son of Aruna- 
girinatha, the son of Rajanatha. He was also famously known as Dindima 
kavi-Sarvabhauma, and was considered the second person to possess the 
title Dindima in that family. He was a favoiirite of Saluva Narasimha, Gene- 
ralissimo of kings of Vijayanagar in about 1456 A.D. and the author 
of a kavya " Salnvabhyudayam " in 13 cantos written in praise of his patron 
Saluva Narasimha Raya. 

Rajanatha lll was the iast. He was the son of Arunagirinatha II the 
Kumara Dindima or Dindima IV, who was the son of Rajanatha II, and was 
patronised by king Achyuta of Vijayanagar daring 1530— î 542 A,D. Raja- 
natha composed the work Bhagavata champu at the instance of his king 
Achyuta Raya.i^ 

In his Achyutarayabhyudaya, the poet mainly describes the South Indian 
expédition of Achyuta Raya and explains the purpose of this expédition as 
to restore the Pandya ruler to his dominions. The poem gives a short sketch 
of the earlier kings of the Tuluva dynasty. It was on the death of Krishna- 
devaraya in 1530, that Achyutaraya his step-brother, became the king of Vijaya- 
nagar. 



IL Vîbhagaratnamala or Vibhagapatramala: This work gives an account of the 
fainily of Dindimas, belonging to Mulandam. 

12. The original eight familles brought by the Chola kmg were deveioped mto 21 familles. 
SwayÉunbhu belonging to one of thèse famili^ had a son Sabhapati and Guruswami and 
a daughter Abhiramambika. Abhiramambika was given in marriage to Rajanatha of 
Gautamagotra. Unfortunately Rajanatha passed away when his only son Arunagirinatha 
was very young, who was said to hâve been bom to Abhiramambika in ixr 13th year itself 
even before she attained her puberty. According to this chronicle, the date by that time was 
4,400 Kali years about 1299 A.D. Then Abhiramambika leaving her son Arunagiri to the 

care of her brother Sabhapati Mowed her husband on the funeial pyre, Arunagiri 

later by the grâce of Lord Siva became a famous poet and a scholar 

Sringara Srinatha of V. Prabhakara Sastri-Page 172. 

13. ^^fH4>lJ^Sl4k: ;^: iH^i^^^Mi'i: TR^ÏÏ^iï^feïï^T^ !l 

D. C. XXI. S25S. 
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Guru Rama merely mentions that he was the grand-son of Rajanatha 
by his daughter; and he was a famous poet, He does not mention any other 
détails regarding his patron or his Works. But fortunately, the mentionîng 
of a date of composition of a work by Guru Rama in one of his works, gives 
us some due to know which of the above three Rajanathas did exactly become 
the grand-father of Guru Rama. His work Harischandra champu is said 
to hâve been written in Kali 4709 f.e, about 1608 A.D.i^ 

From this it is now clear that Guru Rama iived in the first quarter of the 
Î7th century, no matter, whether this work happens to be his first or last com- 
position; Rajanatha î, II and III, as noîiced above belong to the 13th(1299A.D.) 
15th (about 1456 A.D.) and 16th (about 1530-42 A.D.) centuries respecti- 
vely. Therefore it can be definiteiy understood that Guru Rama who Iived in 
the earlies of the 17th century was the grand-son of neither Rajanatha I of the 
13th or the early 14th century nor Rajanatha II of the I5th century, as it is 
not proper to estimate a gap of 150 to 300 years betwecn a grand-son and a 
grand-father. On the other hand the gap existed between Rajanatha III 
of the 16th century and Guru Rama of the 17th century is plausible as it roughly 
covers sixty to seventy years only. In the light of this it may be safely pre- 
sumed that Guru Rama was the grand-son of Rajanatha III, the poet-laureate 
of Achyutadeva Raya of Tuluva dynasty, and the son of Kumara Dindima 
and the author of Bhagavata champu and Achyutarayabhyudaya. 

The family members of Rajanathas continuously enjoyed the patronage 
of Vijayanagar emperors. The family was specially famous for their érudi- 
tion, titles and other paraphernalia they used to command and enjoy under 
those Vijayanagar emperors. Specially the title Sarvabhauma and the beat 
of Dindima proclaiming their paramount superiority over other sanskritists 
of the day are worth mentioning hère. A glance at their genealogy reveals 
that Rajanatha IIFs (the grand-father of Guru Rama) father was Arunagiri- 
natha. He was also known as Kumara Dindima or Dindima IV. He was 
a native of Parendra Agraharam and was patronised by Veeranarasimha 
and Krishnaraya of Vijayanagar. Veera Narasimha was on the throne of Vijaya- 
nagar from 1505 to 1509 and Krishna Raya from 1509 to 1530 A.D. He 
was the author of Veerabhadravîjaya and bore the titles Dindima Kavi- 
Sarvabhauma and Kavirajaraja. In his Veerabhadravîjaya he clearly 
mentioned his genealogy that his father was Rajanatha (II) and mother was 
Durgadevi and his grand-father was Arunagirinatha who bore the title Dindima 
kavi Sarvabhauma^^ and he was a scholar in six languages. 

14. ^Îï44j^ ^ ^ ^^(q-T)ww \ 

lfot|rjfiRifi^î)çi=^4J| f^-^rftcnr ii x.c. m. 2S2i. 

15. Colophon— =^^5^:— 
TOTÏÏltî^^RFr ^>fwraf2Î^#T TRîïïq'Rlïï^ 5^% qff^- 
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Rajanatha 11 was the father of Kumara Dindima. He was said to hâve 
received honours of precedence from the kings of Chera, Choîa and Pandya. 
He commanded new titles because of his proficiency in histrionics, languages, 
and philosophy.^^ He was a favourite of Saluva Narasimha, Généralissime 
of kings of Vijayanagar in about 1456 A.D. His work Saluvabhyiidaya in 
13 cantos describes the achievements of Saiuva Narasimha and his ancestors. 

Rajanatha's father was Ariinagirinatha. He was ifi the court of Praudha- 
deva Raya or Deva Raya II of Vijayanagar during 1422-— 1448 A.D. He was 
a famous poet and a commentator and his famé was always proclaimed by 
a beat of the drum. He was therefore called Dindima Kavi Sarvabhauma. 
He was the author of Somavalli Yoganandam, a Prahasana. Arunagiri was 
considered the head of Parendra Agrahara. He was the son of Rajanatha 
desika, and the grand-son of Sii Kavi Prabhu, Dindima Prabhu was the 
father of his mother Abhirama Nayikamba and his maternai uncle was 



^...'Tfm^rRri^l^îT, fïïRr^ry^^^rc^-iR^PifwrtîT mtïïf #kïï^- 

fwft ïïR fersr^*î=«îWTrT^l"s^ w t. c. m. 2834, 

(«) f^i;^^=^f%rfq^R|^^ 

if) ïï^^Pïïî^^fTOïT'TOf^ 

{g) *r4^H^k^dW^M| fèfeTRîi% TF5r?fT2rf%Tf%è ^N«tl*4^^ ^^W- 

CM: I 
Qi) )\{^^ t^ {^f o ^i} \:^A \M\kk<^' ^ ^ ' ^ i^%K^I«l4: î 

D.C. XX. 7902. 
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Sâbhapati-Battaraka. His grand-father Sri Kavi was said to hâve vanquished 
Nagana-Kavi^' etc., in a disputation.^^ 

We do not hâve much material regarding the activities and achievements 
of Râjanatha I, the father of the famous Arunagirinatha. As aiready noticed 
Nrttaraja (Nataraja) known as Srikavi the grand-father of /vrunagirinatha 
and the head of Parendra-Agrahara also was a famous poet and a scholar 
m eight languages who vanquished the great Nagana Kavi etc., in a 
disputation. 

Râjanatha Ps activities were not spoken of by his son Arunagirinatha. 
For this the statement given in Vibhaga Ratnamala, that Râjanatha I died 
earîy, even before the ' Upanayanam ' of his son Arunagirinatha was performed, 
and Abhiramambika, the mother of Arunagirinatha, foUowed her husband on 
the funeral pyre, leaving her son to the care of her biother might be conSidered 

plausibie.^^ In Vibhaga Ratnamala the name of her brother was given as 
Somanatha Makhi^^ where as Arunagiri himself says that his maternai uncle 
was Sabhapati Bhattaraka.21 

Turning to his maternai side it can be noted that his mother's father 
was Dindima Prabhu and his maternai uncle was Sabhapati Bhattaraka, 
We also note that Dindima Prabhu was a foUower of Srikanthaguru and his 
présence was always proclaimed by a beat of Dindima.22 

' The Works of Dindima Prabhu are not yet known to us. But in South. 
India it is traditionaliy believed that there was a disputation between Dindima 
Prabhu and Vedantadesika, the great Vaishnava writer.^ 

Arunagirinatha, Dindima kavi Sarvabhauma lî, was met with in a 
disputation by Srinatha in the court of Praudhadeva Raya II and was van- 
quished. Then the title Kavi Sarvabhauma was conferred on this great 
Telugu poet Srinatha, aiong with ail other highest honours like Kanakabhi- 
sheka etc., by Praudhadeva Raya and the beating of Dhakka, proclaiming 

17. He might be the author of a commentary on the Kavirakshasa kavyam. 

T. C. II. 2277. 

19. " Sringara Srinatham '* of Prabhakara Sastri, Page 172. 

20. Ibid, 

21. ^mrci^^ii ^ Hl ' 4y rTM?: 1 Prologue. Somavaîîi Yoganandam, T.C. 227tf. 

sflf^'pJ^ÏÏSfïït: ^%": ïï^'mrd^gl<*Nl4 mPR^: etc., prologue to Somavalli 

Yogaoandam, T.C. 2276. 
23. " Sringara Srinatham " V. P. Sastry, Page 176. 
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the superiority of Dindima was also stopped from that time.s^ (probably 
in the présence of Srinatha). But it seems that Srinatha did not object to their 
possessing the title Sarvabhauma and the instrument Dhakka. That must 
be the reason how the iater famiiy members of Dindima also possessed thèse 
two as a' mark of their hereditary superiority. This may probably justify 
Guru Rama's statement — ^Çn^^TÏ^^fîferRPïï: I 

ïn brief, the foUowing verse attributed to Dindima II may be looked înto 
to understand the superior airs assumed by the Dindimas :— 

Srlngara Srinatha. V,P.S, Page 163. 

Regarding the paternal side of Guru Rama very little is known so far. 
From the prologue of his Ratneswara Prasadanam it is only understood that 
Aghora Siva Desika, Prasada Vallabha, Dhakka Sabhapati, Bhaskaracharya 
who always received the honours of precedence from the kings of Chera, 
Chola and Pandya, were some of his revered ancestors and that he was the 
grand-son of Tyagaraja, the ornament of the famiiy and the son of Swayambhu- 
natha Desika.^s Though Aghora Siva Desika is included in the list of the 
ancestors hère, it may be presumed that he might not hâve belonged to thaï 
famiiy; and he was a staunch saivite who folio wed Srikantha school of Siva 
Advaitam, He also seemed to hâve been the head of a mutt of Saivism who 
initiated the famiiy of Guru Ramainto Saivism. The utterance ''et Tsfttfesr- 
%fe^Tf^ftr: siciimfè % c *ç^TïT ^^ of Guru Rama himself drives us to the 
above conjecture that he might be a rehgious head and a preacher. He besides 
writing many works on Saivagama, commented on a number of works also 
on Saivagama, in the 12th C. A.D.^^ 

Aghora Sivacharya belonged to the period about 1158 A.D, 

2?eàr*l);^ô d*d^^sS) seb2S>. etc., etc. 

For further détails See " Sringara Srinatham " of Sri V. P. Sastrl. Page 186 etc. 

Uf îi l fïï qf^^^l fe l^^ff^: Ç^"ïï^ïïT?T^Rl4î'Wicïî^^ïïT, etc. 

Prologue to Ratneswara Prasadanam. Page 3* 

26. Aghora Sivacharya is quoted by Sayana in his Sarvadarsana Sangraha: His works 
are:— (1) Kriyabramodyota (2) Tatvatraya Nimaya VyaMiya (3) Tat^aprakasika Vrtti 
(4) Tatva-Sangrahalaghutika (5) Nadakarika Vrtti (6) Paddbati and (7) Sarvajnanottara 
Vrtti. 
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In the last chapter of his work Mahotsava Vidhi, Aghora Siva gave a 
long list of the predecessors of the Amardaka order to which he belonged. 
Amardaka was the name of the place in which his mutt was established. 

Some of the people mentioned in the list are Soma Siva, Uttunga, Puma 
Sivacharya, ïsana Siva, Srikantha desika, Hrdaya Sankaraetc. Parameswara 
and Hrdaya Sankara were his immédiate predecessors and their predecessor 
was Dhyana Siva who was preceded by Srikantha Siva Desika, the expounder 
of Sivadvaita school of Philosophy. It may also be noted that Paramasiva, 
the immédiate predecessor of Aghora Siva was installed with the permission 
of Dhyana Siva, 

The verse ïïRit mm^ ^ÏÏT# m\ m etc., found at the end of his 
Mahotsava Vidhi and Prayaschitta Vidhi he gives the date of composition 
of thèse works as 1080 Saka équivalent to 1 158 A. D. 

Regarding Prasada Vallabha and others it is noted that Prasadavalîabha 
was one of the first eight scholars who were brought from Mandara, a village 
on the Ganges by a Chola king to his country. He belonged to Kasyapagotra.^^ 
He along with his seven friends first lived in a village given by the king in 
the Tundiramandala on the west of Alpagiri and named it Rajanathapuram. 
They also installed Siva under the appellation Rajanatha. In course of time 
Prasada Vallabha was blessed with a son Sabhapati, to whom the kings of 
Pandya, Chera and Chola became disciples and who was honoured with the 
instrument Dhakka. Probably he must hâve faeen the scholar mentioned 
by Guru Rama as Dhakka Sabhapati. (%T ^ wm m m XM m^W...^m\ 
fmtqfïï ' srïïcfW . . . ) Bhaskara was the great-grand-son of Dhakka 

Sabhapati. He was said to hâve composed a Kavya, which is not extant so 
far. In this family Tyagaraja who established his famé in Kamakoti Pitham, 
was born and was blessed with two sons Swayambhu Yajwan and Guru Swamy 
Biidha: eta^etc.^» 

This is so far the information about the family members of Guru Rama 
available to us. Regarding their works and activities nothing is left by any 
one. Thus the genealogy is— 



27. The ei^t scholars of différent g^tos weli-versed in Saivism brought from Bamies 
by the Chola king were Prasada Vallabha of Kasyapagotra, Bhaskara of Gautamagotra, 
Rajanatha of Savamya gotra, Subrahmanya of Sandilya gotra, Jatadharesa of Srivatsa 
gotra; Nilakantha of Bharadvaja gotra, Somanatha of Gautama gotra, and Mallikarjuna 
ci Sankrti gotra. 

28. Account gîven in VîWiaga Ratc^malîka. Srkgara Srina&a by V. P. Sastri, Pagps 
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Dindima Prabhii. 
(Probably Dindima I). 



INTRODUCTION 



Nrttaraja (or Nataraja). 
(Srikavi). 



XI 



Prasada Vallabha. 
(Kasyapa). 



d, Abhi 
Sabhapati. Ramamba m. Rajanatha I. 



Arunagirinatha I 



Dhakka Sabhapati 
His great 
son 



Durgadevi m. 



(Dindima kavi Sarvabhauma II). grand 

Bhaskara, 

Rajanatha II. 
(Dindima kavi Sarvabhauma III). 



Arunagirinatha II or 

Kumara Dindima. 

(Dindima kavi Sarvabhauma IV). 



Rajanatha IIL 



Daughter m. 



Tyagaraja. 
Swayambhu. 
Guru Rama. 



Gara Rama: Life and Date. 



Guru Rama was a native of 'Mullandram^ a viUage m tiie North A co 
District of the Madras Presidency. We hâve already noticed that his fatto 
was Swayambhunatha and his maternai grand-father was the famous^- 

"29. Thecreationofthisvillageandl-^histoiyrftetoti^ 

The Vibhagaratnamala states that the *^^^SS^caS ST^ (D Praudha- 
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natha IIL He did not speak of his teachers or the works composée by his 
father etc. His silence over thèse items gives us a chance to présume that 
he received his éducation either from his father Swayambhunatha or his 
grand-father Rajanatha. The same silence over the writings of his father 
also makes us believe that his father was not a writer like himself but only 
a scholar. Though his paternal grand-father Tyagaraja was said to hâve 
established famé and name in the Kamakoti pitham, he also did not seem 
to hâve written works either in sastras or in classical literature. Though 
we do not know anything about his schooHng, etc. we are given to under- 
stand that he studied Vedic lore, specially Yajus and belonged to Kasyapa 
gotra.3^ He indirectly spoke of his mastery over classical literature 
also.^^ It is also understood from his own statements that his family from 
the very beginning was very orthodox, engaged in the studies of Vedic lore 
and devoted to Lord Siva. Aghora Sivacharya, the PontifF of the Amardaka 
order in about 1158 A.D. seemed to hâve initiated this family first into 
Sivadvaita school of Srikantha.^^ 

It looks as though the paternal ancestors of Guru Rama were always 
engaged in preaching and practising reUgion under the feet of Aghora Siva, 
while his maternai ancestors were engaged in dififusing the scents of Sahitya 
in the courts of Vijayanagar emperors. The fact that his father was known 
as Swayambhu Desika and his grand-father was honoured by Kamakoti pitham 
supports our above conjecture. Swayambhu Desika was also called Swayam- 
bhu Guru. So we infer that the word Guru is an epithet acquired by virtue 
of his teaching profession. We also understand that even now there exists a 
mutt in MuUandram called "Jnana Sivacharya Mutf'ss the head of which is a 
Grhasîha. As the practice goes, Swayambhu also must hâve been the head 
of that mutt, and his son Rama also must hâve stepped into the shoes of his 
father. This headship of the family must hâve brought him the title Guru 
ever since he was called Guru Rama. So from this we can infer that Guru 
Rama spent his hfe completely in teaching Religion, Philosophy and writing 
works in classical literature. 



STc^T^Ç 5^^ ^tm^ ilWl^^^^r-d fcmMd l % I 

Vîbhagaratnamala Verses. 116—120. 

30. ^S^Mt ^ ^^n^ ^fr 2 ïï^ ^ïïWft TFTïï^ 

Earischandracharita champu T.C, III Fage 2821. 

31. «^MHg^^Rwd^M'f^Nl:. ^cRT^ïïfçf:!! 

KC, T,C m, F. 2820. 
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t T#d%^^fwf^: Wmk ^m^^H^^iH W S.D, Fage 4, SI. 15. 

33. Accor&g to the traditional information supplied by Sri Ramanatha Ghanapathi, 
Veda pandit in T. T. Devasthanams, who is the latest member of that family. 
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Though he was a staunch devotee of Lord Si va and was the head of 
Saiva Mutt, he was equally devoted to Lord Vishnu. An incident reported to 
bave occurred in his îife hinted at in his Harischandra charitra champu testified 
to his sincère dévotion to Lord Vishnu also. He was said to hâve been favoured 
by Lord Vishnu who was pleased with the élégance and skill of a single verse 
composed by his devotee Guru Rama, in his own praise with a garland in 
the midst of opposing disputants. At the same time he was also said to hâve 
vanquished his Saiva opponent.^^ 

The period of Guru Rama who thus ied a pious and an unostentatious 
iife, in the preaching of Religion, Phiiosophy, and composing works, in praise 
of Siva, Krishna etc., is not unidentified. Though he is said to hâve been 
the author of about six works, it is only his Harischandracharitra champu 
that preserved the date of its composition as*Kali 4709 which is équivalent 
to 1608 A.D.^« and the date of copying is about 1616. A.D.^^ 

Besides this we also find that Guru Rama was referred to in the drama 
Naiacharitram by Nilakantha Dikshita. Nilakantha Dikshita of Bharadwaja 
gotra was the grand-son of Acchadikshita the brother of the famous Appayya 
Dikshita of the 16th cen. Nilakantha Dikshita in the prologue of his drama 
Nalacharita, gave the genealogy of his family. In the course of giving informa- 
tion about his ancestors, he spoke of his grand-father Acchan Dikshita as 
praised by poet Guru Rama as — 

^^^T5^^ ;if4(;g<!i) ^TiTf^ ^ftryf m{%) ^ 

" * T. C- // Page 1601. 

Nilakantha the author of Nalacharitra Nataka was the son of Narayana 

and Bhumidevi. He was also known as Ayyadikshita. He was the author of 

many works. In his Nilakantha Vijaya, a popular champuprabandha he 

gave the date of its composition as in Kaîi 1437 équivalent to 1637 A.D. 

From this we notice that the gap between the composition of Harischandra 
Charita champu (1608 A.D.) of Guru Rama and Nalacharitra Nataka (1637 
A.D.) of Nilakantha Dikshita is only about 29 years. The verse, said to hâve 

34. ^^-^^^M^tj^d^^MR #^grTg wmr sri%^rTfe^g# u 

^T^ sr^FP^RTOTI ^ ^r<5!^t: u ^C. T.C. ni Page 2819, 

35. 4 >?^j |4[^ ^^% ^ ^R^TT^ I 

36. Tiviriillrt ^R#s^^ îrfl=Rl^sf^ wî ^^rrjWTftftr 

smftft^ 1 ?5 l,^ \dMrd ^ ^^rtctt^^ \ ! ff-c. T.a m, 2821. 
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been written by Guru Rama in praise of Acchan Dikshita, aiso forces us to 
infer that Guni Rama might hâve been a contemporary of Acchandikshita.^' 
Hence it can be inferred that Guru Ramais period extejided from the last 
half of the 16th century to the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 

Guru Rama's Works. 

Guru Rama is said to hâve been the author of about six works— (a) Dramas 
— (i) Subhadra Dhananjayaiu and (2) Ratneswara Prasadanam, (è) Kavya— 
(1) Krishna Vilasam. (c) Champu Prabandhams— (1) Harischandra charita 
champu and (2) Sankarananda champu, and finally a Bhanam called Madana- 
gopala Vilasa Bhanam. 

In the drama Ratneswara Prasadana, the marriage of Ratnachuda 
with RatnavaH, the daughter of Vasubhuti a Gandharva was brought about 
by the grâce of Lord Ratneswara of Benares. This drama was intended to be 
enacted during the festival of the Lord Swayambhunatha of Muîlandram. 

Krishna Vilasam is a Kavyam in 14 cantos. In this the ieading incidents 
in the life of Lord Srikrishna were depicted. 

His Harischandra champu describes the Ieading incidents in the lire of 
king Harischandra of the Solar race; and his Sankaranandachampu depicts 
the fight between Kirata and Arjuna as in Kiratarjuneeya of Bharavi. 

Finally the plot of Madanagopala Vilasa Bhana was based on the love 
épisode of Radha and Krishna. 

Chronotogy of the above works. 

A probe înto the chronology of the works of a poet may help us to déter- 
mine the approximate period of his active life. Though this does not give 
us a complète picture of his life, it may help us to certain extent to understand 
the aims and moods of the poet. We hâve so far seen in the case of our 
présent poet that he was the author of about six works. There is a section of 
the scholars who held the view that Guru Rama was the author of four works 
only and the remaining two works, Krishnacharita Kavyam and Sankara- 
nanda champu were written by his brother Guru Swayambhunatha Rama or 
Guru Swayambhu Rama. But a thorough examination of thèse works, would 
disclose that ail the works were written by Guru Rama only and also Guru 
Swayambhunatha Rama was not différent from Guru Rama. 

(1) Guru Rama in the prologue of his drama Ratneswara Prasadanam, 
acquainted the audience with the history of his ancestors and their family 
in a very vivid manner. 

(2) He did not mention any other work in the prologue of this play. 

37- Appayya Dikshita thç brother of Acchan Dikshita was bom in the monta of 
Kanya of Kali 4654—1554 A.D. and passed away in 1626 A.D., and Acchan Dikshita also 
must hâve approximately lived during that period only. 
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The above two points /.e., speaking veiy elaborately of his family and 
mt mentioning any other work previousîy written, make us believe that 
this drama Ratneswara Prasadanam must hâve been his first composition. 
His next work must hâve been the Kavyam, Krishna vilasam. Hère 
also he did not speak of any other work. Though he nientioned Kalidasa, 
Murarî etc., in the usual strain he did not niake an elaborate mention of his 
ancestors as he did in his drama Ratneswara Prasadanam But the verse— 

found at the end of the Kavya only informs us of his father Swayambhu 
Gum and Rajanatha his mother's father. Even hère he did not speak of any 
other work. Probably this might hâve been his first Kavyam. Though this 
actually happens to be the second in order, the poet, under the impression 
that thèse two belong to différent catégories (i.e., the first a Drsyakavyam and 
the second a Sravya Kavyam) must hâve omitted mentioning the first work 
in the second work. 

Sankarananda champu may corne next in the order of chr onology. Hère 
also the poet did not mention any one of the above two. In his opinion, 
perhaps this might hâve been the first of its type among his champu composi- 
tions which are generally treated as différent from the above two. Hère he 
advanced a step further in not mentioning his father or grand-father, as he did 
in the above two cases. This may usuaily suggest that Guru Rama became 
sufîiciently popular in the scholardom by that tirae itself. 

Next in order we may think of his présent work Subhadra-Dhananjayam. 
After exploring the three main types found in the world of Kavya, again he 
must hâve set his hand at a Drsya Prabandha. The prologue of the play clearly 
informs us that he already wrote a Kavya in praise of Krishna and a champu- 
prabandham in praise of Siva.^ He also informed us that he was the author 
of a drama Ratneswara Prasadanam.^^ Thèse two statements in this drama 
prove his earlier authorship of the three works (I) a kavya (2) a champu and 
(3) a drama and this présent work happened to be his fourth composition. 
At this stage he also seemed to hâve reminded the audienee that his fatî^r was 
Swayambhu Guru and mother's father was Rajanatha.^ He also seemed to 
hâve consciously hinted at the orthodoxical dévotion of his ancestors, their Ism' 
and their first and great family preceptor. The famous titles of his ancestors 
acquired for poetic excellencies and th^ir extensive knowledge were also seen 



38. ... ^FTSîT W^mt 53pnf%^ Ti4.«^H«ïï^^ ^ ^: H S, D. Prologue, 
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iîî the upper layer of his mind.^i In the light of thèse points this drama can 
be safely said as the fourth composition in ail and the second Drsya 
Prabandha. 

Madanagopala Vilasa Bhana may be his fifth composition. In this 
work though he did not mention ail the above four he madc mention of 
the drama Subhadra Dhananjayam*^ ([^ which the abo\e three were 
mentioned). Hère also he mentioned his father Swayambhunatha Desika 
and Rajanatha his mother's father as usual in glorious terms. Hère we also 
understand thaï his grand -father Rajanatha was famous for his extempore 
poetry also, 

So far nothing was said about his work Harischandra champu kavya. But 
peculiarly enongh we also note that Guru Rama had an idéal before him in 
writing works.^^ His idéal that he should make use of the talents acquired 
from Sarasvati only in depicting the historiés of either the Lord Vishnu or 
Sivâ or any other excellent Soûl is understood when he chides those who do 
not divert their énergies in this direction,** The same idea of the poet 
can also be imderstood in his utterances, 

found in Harischandra charita champu. From this we infer that Guru Rama 
detennined to divert his poetical talents only in the direction of eulogizing 
either a Suprême Lord or an historical person. With this idéal he finîshed 
depicting the incidents in the lives of Nara and Narayana, and Kirata and 
Arjuna. As he had enough scope before him he must hâve then thought 
of writing about the king Harischandra who is universalîy famous for his 
tmth despite the calamities that befell him. 

Then came his Harischandra charitra champu: We hâve already noticed 
that he preserved the year of its composition as 1608 A.D. In this text he 
mentioned neither his father nor his grand-father, as he did on the previous 
occasions. He simply mentioned that the author was known by the name 
Rama, belonged to Kasyapagotra and well-versed in Veda specially in Yajus 

41 ......ftf^î|dRHNMçldl: I 

■s 
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(probably lie belonged to this Sakha) and a native of Mullandram Agrahara.-^^ 
This suggests that Guru Rama became famously well known by that time; 
and so did not think of mentioning any other scholar belonging to bis hmily 
to obtain récognition. With the composition of this work he niight havc 
got satisfaction too that the idéal he kept in mind was also achieved, So 
in the light of the above we may conclude that the work Harischandra chanta 
champn might be the last work of Guru Rama and no other work after this 
has corne down to us. 

Authorship. 

The catalogues of the Madras Oriental Manuscript Library mention 
Guru Rama as the author of Ratneswara Prasadanam, Subhadra Dhananjayam, 
Madanagopala Vilasam and Harischandra Charita Champu and Guru Swayam- 
bhunatha Rama as the author of Krishna Yilasa Kavyam and Sankarananda 
Champu. Dr. M. Krishnamacharya in his History of Classical Sanskrit Lite- 
rature foUows the same method. ïn the genealogy of the family of Guru 
Rama he showed Guruswayambhunatha Rama as the first son of Swayambhu 
Guru and Guru Rama as his second son. Prof. P. P. S. Sastri in his édition 
of Ratneswara Prasadanam mentions Guru Rama as the author of Vibhaga- 
Ratnamalika also. 

We do not exactly understand the source of their information. The 
prologues of the Ratneswara Prasadanam, Subhadra Dhananjayam, Madana- 
gopala Vilasam, and Harischandra Charita Champu, mention Rama Kau 
or Guru Ramakavi as the author.^« Though there is différence in the names 
found in différent copies, ignoring this, scholars bave justifiably attribiited 
the authorship of thèse four works to one and the same poet. But tlie colo» 
phons of KrishnaVilasa and Sankarananda Champu mention Guruswayambhu- 
natha Rama as the author.^ The words Guru Swayambhu or Guruswayam- 
bhunatha which were prefixed to the name Rama gave rise to this conjecture. 



{C) ... t=iM^*in<M^»'^i ^ oc Madam Gopah Vilasam. 
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But in fact thèse two names belonged îo one and the same person. As Rama- 
iva\i hiïïiseif was Guru Rama Kavi, was hiinself GuruswayaTnbhunatha 
Rama or Guru Swayambhu Rama for the foUowing reasons: 

(1) In the prologue of Subhadra Dhananjayam, Ramakavi himself men- 
iioii;d that lie had written a Kavya in praise of Sri Krishna and a Kavya in 
praise of Lord Siva.^^ As no other works depicting thèse two stories, came 
dow'îi to us excepting the two mentioned above in which Guru Swayambhu- 
natha Rama is mentioned as the author, it raay be concluded that Guru Rama 
aiîd Guru Swayambhunatha Rama were identical and not différent. 

(2) Rama was said to hâve composed a work called Krishna Vilasam, 
a fact noted from the colophon of Subhadra Dhananjayam.*^ 

(3) In South India we often find the custom of prefixing the name of 
the father to the name of the son. The names Mayana Sayana, Madayagari 
Mallana etc. , reveal the fact that this is a time-old custom. In Mayana Sayana, 
Mayana is the name of the father whereas Sayana is the name of the son. 
In the same manner even in the présent case we may think that Guru Swayam- 
bhu (natha) is the name of the father and Rama is the name of the son. If 
this is viewed in this light it may help us to conclude that Guru Rama, and 
Swayambhunatha Rama were identical and not différent. 

At this juncture our attention may be drawn again to the doubt how the 
terni ^Guru' was prejBxed to the name of Rama and the words ^Swayambhu- 
natha^ were omitted, The answer is simple. 

Tradition makes Rama Kavi a pontiff of the mutt in MuUandrum, now 
called '' Jnana Sivacharya Mutt:' The head of the mutt is said to be a ' Gr- 
hastha ' or a married person from the beginning. In consonance with that 
practice Rama though a Grhasîha, took up the headship of the Mut! after 
his father which might hâve brought Mm the title Gmu, Hence we find Swayam- 
bhu, as Guru Swayambhu, and Rama as Guru Rama. 

As such, on considering the above we may come to the conciusion that 
Rama, Guru Rama, Guru Swayambhu Rama and Guru Swayambhunatha 
Rama were not différent persons but on the ofter hand ail thèse names 
belonged to one and the same person to whom ail the above mentioned 

SIX Works can be attributed. 

it may not be correct to atlribute Vibhagaratnamalika or Vibhagapatra- 
malika, as Prof. P. R S. Sastri did, to Guru Rama Kavi, as the name of the 
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author does not appear anywhere in the available portion of tàe lext. The 
text is miportaîit from the view point of the history, as it deals witli the liistoiy 
of the family of Dindimas, and their relations: So this important historical 
text cannot go in the name of Guru Rama for the présent. 

Subhadra-Dbananjayam. 

The play opens with a Nandi, in three verses, two of which are dedicaîed 
to Lord Siva and one to Lord Vishnu and in the prélude it is announced—- 

(1) that this play is being enacted in the festival of Lord Venkateswara 
of the Tirumala Hills. 

(2) that one Vijayaketu who was away from home for a very long 
tirae had returned and his cousin Manadhana, quarelling with him 
for fortune, was approaching the brother of Sutradhara. (probably 
the incident of the coming play is hinted hère) who resolved to 

support his friend at any cost and establish his famé; 

* 

(3) that the audience hère wish to witness a play that deals with the 
sacred story of Krishna and Arjuna; and finally, 

(4) that the poet is one Guru Rama a native of Mullandrum belonged 
to Kasyapagotra, and the grand-son of the famous Rajanatha. 

The prélude ends with the reraark that they had to leave the place to 
greet the sage Narada as the mélodies of Mahati were being heard. 

The Misra Viskkambha opens with a conversation between Narada and 
his disciple. The natural love of Subhadra and Dhananjaya, and the trials 
of Suyodhana to marry Subhadra with the help of Balarama in opposition 
to Srikrishna are revealed. We are also informed that Dhananjaya had 
completed his pilgrtmage and was ready to enter the city Dwaraka in the 
guise of a Sanyasin, on the advice of Krishna to élude Balarama to get their 
desires fulfilled. 

The act proper opens with the love-iorn condition of Dhananjaya for 
Subhadra. He feels sorry that his mind is not diverted from the sensuous 
pieasures though he visited holy places like Banares etc., and ourses his own 
State. Vidushaka, his constant companion and confident, composing him with 
his encouraging words, leads him to the garden on the outskirts of the city. 
Hère, fortunately they get an opportunity to overhear the conversation of 
certain ladies of the harem, in a bower and finally feel happy to know that 
the conversation concerns them only and the young ladies are no othei than 
Subhadra and her companions Vasantika and Bhramarika. From their con- 
versation it is understood that Subhadra also has been experiencing the saiiie 
State as that of Dhananjaya for him; and in this annoying sîate they think 
of the holy and powerful Sanyasin whose arrivai is expected at the city. 
Taking this as a pretext, Dhananjaya who is in the guise a Sanyasin appears 
before thèse young ladies. ' 
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After the customary rites are over, the young ladies request him to 
predict what their frieiîd Subhadra is having in her mmd and whether it 
can be acliieved. On this the Yati pretending méditation reveals that 
Subhadra is having Dhananjaya in her mind, and the désire can be achieved 
only with greaî difficulty. Again on the announcement of Galava (Vidushaka) 
that the Sage is an adept in palmistry^ Vasantika and Bhramarika show 
the hand of Subhadra. Now under the pretext of reading her palm Dhanan- 
jaya sings of her beauty, experiencing the romantic touch of his beloved's 
hand. Liiewise she aiso feels the same horripilation which is unbecoming 
of an unmarried girl and a Yati. When they both are thus experiencing 
the happiness of their mutual touch it is announced that the purohit Soma- 
dattâ is coming to take him to the palace m a befitting manner, where Krishna 
along with Balarama is eagerly awaiting hmi. On hearing this the young ladies 
take leave of the holy Yati and the act ends, 

Act IL 

The interlude informs that Krishna has directed Chitraratha, a Gandharva, 
to the Yati in Dwaraka, when he was approached to free his wife who was 
made a parrot with the curse of Gauri and who can attain her original form 
with the touch of the rays of the moon, the crest jewel of Lord Siva. 

The opening scène of this act présents the Yati in his intensified love for 
Subhadra, the touch of whose hand had completely benumbed the Yati. 
Vidushaka présents the case of Chitraratha who approached him on the advice 
of Krishna, to the Yati. He then invokes the grâce of Lord and frees the 
wife of Cliitraratha from the fetters of the curse of Gauri. Chitraratha Ihen 
in gratitude, présents him with a wonderfui necklace, informing him that 
it was présentée to his wife by Mahendra, who was pleased with her music. 
He aIso sniilingly makes it clear to the Yati that he understands the real nature 
of the Yati as the son of Indra; and leaves the place Suo mono promising his 
help at the required hour, as he intends loitering there in the skies only. 

After this Krishna and Balarama with their retinue meet the Yati. The 
course of their conversation is hindered with the présence of Sumantra 
who cornes there to request the brothers on behalf of Dharmaraja to accord 
them also an opportunity to serve this great sage. Then Balarama, to the 
satisfaction of ail sends the reply to Dharmaraja that they need not feel sorry 

for nothavmgserved the sage separately, as they ail belong to one and the 

same stock. 

After Sumantra's departure Krishna curiously enquires the Yati how he 
IS m possession of the pearl-necklace when the Yati unhesitatingly présents 
It to Knshna on the ground that a Yati like himself does not require it. Krishna 
a so accepj it saying that it makes a good présent to Subhadra and the act 
closes, wïth the announcement that it is time for midday prayers. 

Act IIL 

"The interlude présents us the Royal Doctor Chandragupta who is 
sommoned to examine Subhadra on her reported illness. h5 LZtmél 
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on examining her, that she is actually suffering from affliction caused by Cupid. 
So he is obligea to prescribe treatment with Talismans. 

The seed of love sown and watered in the first and second acts, has attained 
tlie State of a seedling in this act. As such the Yati becomes much more afflicted 
and his madness for Subhadra is very much intensified. His condition is 
worsened with the advent of the spring. In this mood walking in the Pramado- 
dyana, he cornes to his sensés on hearing some sweet voices. Understanding 
that Subhadra and her companions are engaged in a conversation they listen 
to it hiding behind. From this they also understand that Subhadra also is 
experiencing the same kind of pangs of being in love with Dhananjaya. 

When the young ladies are doubting the mind of Balarama, his servant 
maid cornes and informs that the disciple of the Yati is spoiling the saplings 
of Balarama by plucking off the sprouts under the pretext of using them for 
puja^ but they are actually used for preparing a couch in séparation. She 
also informs that she is aware of the fact that he is no other than Dhananjaya 
in disguise; but promises on the request of others to maintain this secrecy. 
At this stage Subhadra sighing deeply expresses her despair in getting united 
with Dhananjaya. On hearing this the Yati immediately cornes out and 
reveals himself to their utter amazement. 

This pleasant scène is hère obstructed with the announcement that Damo- 
dara is commg there to enquire about the health of Subhadra, on his way 
to the sacrifice started by the son of Sandipini. Then Subhadra and others 
take leave and Dhananjaya and Vidhushaka décide to spend that night in that 
bower house. The act ends. 

Act IV. 

The inter-iude of this act gives us the information — 

(1) that Duryodhana is determined to kidnap Subhadra with the help of 
Balarama in the absence of Damodara; 

(2) that Galava (the Brahmin disciple of the Yati) discloses the real 
nature of the Yati babbling some thing in his dream; 

(3) that Balarama, on receipt of this news frowns and orders the arrest 
of this brahmin (Galava); 

(4) that Dhananjaya requests Chitraratha who promised help in time 
of need, to get over this awkward situation, as he is not in a fit place 
to show his vaiour, when Galava is thus arrested: and finaily— 

(5) that Chitraratha having resolved to help his friend, takes them off 
from the guards to the Raivataka-mountain on the out-skirts of the 
city with the help of his magical powers. 

The opening verses of this act give us the idea that Dhananjaya is com- 
pletely immersed in the océan of love. His love-maiady reaches its highest 
peak and he observes Subhadra's features in each and every object. The 
composing words of his companion Galava become vain in this state of 
madness. 
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At this junctuie Kalakaotha brings a picture in which some important 
incidents are painted by Chitraratha. This painting informs— 

(1) that Suyodhana sends a messenger with présents imploring the love 
of Subhadra; 

(2) thât a parrot is raade to answer on behalf of Subhadra that Dha- 
nanjaya already crept into her heart; 

(3) that on hearing this Suyodhana is on his way to kidnap Subhadra 
and is obstructed at the gâtes of the city and is bundied and 
thrown in the midst of the ladies of the harem by Chitraratha; and 
finally— 

(4) that Balarama also on hearing the news of the insuit endured by 
Suyodhana, changes his mind in favour of Dhananjaya. 

Just then Subhadra and her companions also corne there and observe 
the much emaciated Dhananjaya pining away for Subhadra. Dhananjaya 
being unable to withstand the strain of the mood swoons when the hesitating 
Subhadra is compelied by her friends to recover him to his conscious state 
with the help of the pearl-necklace presented by Krishna. Subhadra in appa- 
rently reluctanl mood places the peari-neckiace on his body with the touch 
of which Dhananjaya regains consciousness. Thesê loyers are now given 
a lonely opportunity by their companions by vacating the place under one 
pretext or the other. Subhadra in this meeting expresses that she woold 
like to be given away by her elders to Dhananjaya. 

At this moment they hear a voice thât an éléphant runs amuck and a female 
éléphant is made to follow in order to brmg the maie éléphant to its original 
State. Vidushaka and others on hearing this corne running to Dhananjaya 
for help and Subhadra with her companions leaves for harem to avoid unplea- 
sant incidents. Fortunately the éléphant runs in some other direction and 
the act ends. 

Act V. 

The interlude informs the departure of Sri Krishna from the sacrificial 
ground of the son of Sandipini to Dwaraka. 

The act opens with the conversation of Krishna and Daruka relating 
to the sacrifice they attended. On their way in Brindavan, they hear the 
notes of a parrot that repeats the words supposed to hâve been uttered by the 
beloved of Sri Krishna during their stay at Brindavan. On hearing this Krishna 
loses himself, recollectîng his past associations and sports; and wishes to 
hear more and more. 

After some time Daruka, without the knowiedge of Krishna, speeds up 
the steeds and they reach Dwaraka in no time and rejoice at the musical instru- 
ments heard on the occasion of the marriage of Subhadra and Dhananjaya. 
The whole family including Balarama, greets Krishna on his timely arrivai. 
Balarama suggests that the parents of Dhananjaya should be called for imme- 
diately ta give consent and on the advice of Sri Krishna, Dhananjaya makes 
Indra and Sachi appear with the strength of a thought itself to the anmement 
of ail. 
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ladra aEd Sachi giving their consent, bless their daughter-in-law. Vasudeva, 
Devaki, Krishna and others also blessing Subhadra. offer her their good 
advices. 

Keeping them ali in this mirthful mood the drama ends with a Bliarata- 
vakya which longs for ail sided prosperrty in this countiy. 

Sources of the Piay. 

The hero and heroine of the play, as we hâve seen, belong to the families 
of Pandavas and their chief adviser Sri Krishna. Hence it can be easily 
presumed that the play has got its origin in Mahabharata the renowned 
Indian Epie. The same story is dealt with in Srimat Bhagavatham also. So 
we shall see from which of thèse texts the anthor has borrowed the main 
springs of his drama. 

The story of the marriage of Subhadra and Arjuna found in the 4th 
chapter of the Adiparva in Mahabharata is as foUows: 

Sri Krishna with his relations attends the festival of Raivataka Mountain 
and notices Arjuna there. Arjuna on seeing Subhadra there falls in love 
with her and Krishna on understanding this advises Arjuna ta kidnap 
her, stating that it is in consonance with the practice of Kshatriyas. 

The pseudo-sanyasin cornes to Dwaraka and is given lodgings in the 
palace of Subhadra on the advice of Balarama. Subhadra, serving the Yati 
enquires after Pandavas, when the Yati reveals his real nature. Subhadra 
then falls in love with Arjuna and Rukmini and others compose her in her 
misérable state of Vipralambha, After sometime Krishna takes ail the Yadavas 
to Anîardmpa under the pretext of attending Mahadeva festival. The Yati 
immediately seizes this opportunily and kidnaps Subhadra, But he is 
obstructed and opposed at the gâtes of Dwaraka on his way to Khandava- 
Prastha by Viprthu who is defeated. Again when Balarama is infusing 
spirit in Yadavas he himself is passified with the combined effort of ail 

The brief story narrated in 11 slokas in the 86th Adhyaya of the lOth 
Skandha of Bhagavata is as foUows: 

Balarama wishes to givt the hand of Subhadra in marriage to Duryodhana. 
Arjuna in the disguise of sanyasin apprôaches Balarama and noticing Subhadra 
there falls in love with her. After some time, when the Yati kidnaps 
Subhadra obtaining the express permission of Sri Krishna, he is opposed by 
the heroes of Yadus who are defeated. When Balarama bepomes angry 
Sri Krishna not only appeases him with his soothing words and deeds but 
also performs the mairiage of Subhadra and Arjina, 

An examination of both the above versions suggests ttet Guru Rama*s 
text is an admixture of thèse two, though the disguise of Aijuna as Yati 

is given in both the texts; 

♦ * 

(1) it is not said in Bhaga^tam that Arjuna has takéh recourse to this 
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on the advice of Sri Krishna, but it is said in Mahabharata and Guru 
Rama that Arjuna took the robes of sanyasin only on the advice 
of Sri Krishna. 

(2) Balarama's advice to lodge the Yati m the palace of Subhadra is 
found in Mahabharata and Guru Rama but not in Bhagavatam. 

(3) The intention of Balarama to give away Subhadra ai marriage to 
Duryodhana is noticed in Bhagavatam and Guru Rama but not 
in Mahabharatha. 

(4) Subhadra's enquiry after Pandavas is only in Mahabharata but 
not in Bhagavatam and Guru Rama. 

(5) Krishna's departure to Anîardwipa is only in Mahabharatam but 
absent in both Bhagavatam and Guru Rama. 

Topics Omitted in Goru Rama. 

(1) The act of kidnapping Subhadra found in Mahabharatam and 
Bhagavatam is absent in Guru Rama; and 

(2) the fight between Arjuna and Yadus found in both Mahabharata 
and Bhagavatam is not noticed in Guru Rama. 

Topics Newiy Introduced, 

(Not found in Bharatam & Bhagavatam) 

(1) The épisode of Chitraratha, who determins to help Arjuna who 
brought back the wife of Chitraratha to her original state by 
dispelling the curse of Gauri. 

(2) The meeting of Yati and his disciple with Subhadra and her com- 
panions in the Pramadavana before entering the city Dwaraka. 

(3) Duryodhana's sending présents to Subhadra with the message 
of his love for her. 

(4) The Yajna of Sandipini's son and Krishna's departure to attend 
the sacrifice. 

(5) Duryodhana's trial to kidnap Subhadra with the help of Balarama 
in thé absence of Sri Krishna. 

(6) Chitraratha's throwing Duryodhana bundling him into the midst 
of the ladies of the harem; and finally, 

(7) the parrot's émulation of Krishna's beloveds. 

In addition to thèse topics some more minor topics also are introduced 
by the poet only to suit his stage purpose. 

Otlier Plays on Subhadra-Dhananjaya 

We can coliect at a glance some six more dramas written by différent 
* authors on the same thème. They are- 
Ci) .Subhadra-Dhananjayam by Kulasekhara. 
(2) Subhadra-Dhananjayam by Vijayindra Bhikshu. 
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(3) Subhadra-Parinayah by Nalla kavi. 

(4) Subhadra-Parinayah by Sudhindra yati. 

(5) Subhadra-Parinayah by Ramadeva Vyasa and 

(6) Siibhadra-Haranam by Madhava Bhatta. 

Of Ihe above six, only three of the plays written by Kulasekhara, Rama- 
deva Vyasa and Madhava Bhatta are avaiiable with us, 

Kulasekhara's Subhadra BhaEanjayam. 

A Naîakam. 

Arjuna enters the henuitage of his friend Kaundinya but observing that 
he went for his mid-day ablutions, takes his seat under a banyan tree. When 
his friend Vidushaka pointed ont to a thick cloud of smoke he understajids that 
it was created by a Pramatha who was kidnap})ing a girl Immediately he 
saves the girl by threatening him with his Agneyasîra. Love at first sight starts 
at this point though she vanished quickly and Arjuna then plans to wait at 
Dwaraka in the guise of a Sanyasin. On their way they observe a Gatrîka on 
which his name was engraved. Thinking that it was iost by the girl in the 
struggîe they pick it up. 

Dhananjaya in the garb of an ascetic expériences Cupid. Sankarshana 
and Vasudeva arrive to receive the sage. After exchangîng greetings, Sankar- 
shana expressing to keep Subhadra in the services of the Yati orders Kmchukin 
to inform her and lead the Yati to Kanya-pura. The Kanchukin keeping 
the Yati in the Pramadavana, goes to inform the conmiands of Balarama 
to Subhadra. The Yati on Mstening to sounds in a bower house overhears 
the conversation, and understands that she is the same girl who was rescued by 
him the other day and that she is also experiencing Cupid to the maximum degree. 
Their conversation is hindered with the présence of a servant maid who brings 
a brahmin with the Gatrîka of Subhadra in his hand. On enquiry it is learnt 
that he had not stolen it but was handed over by a sage who accidentaîly 
foiind it on the ground and that he was caught when he was in search of the 
ascetic to whom it should be givenback. Subhadra understanding every- 
thing, orders his release. 

At this point the Kanchukin informs Subhadra the coramands of her 
brother and introduces the Yati. But Subhadra at the sight of the Yati, 
being unable to stand there leaves the place under the pretext of preparing Fuja- 
dravya. 

This act helps Yati to know that Subhadra is not différent from the girl 
whom he rescued. But Subhadra's soûl was torn between (1) Dhananjaya 
(2) the person who rescued fir from the danger and (3) the Yati. It is also 
known that Duryodhana was responsible for the attempt of Pramatha to 
kidnap her. 

The Gatrîka presented to Vidushaka by the Kanchukin in accordance 
with the désire of Subhadra at the time of Indrani puja, brings solace to the 
tormented soûl of Yati. Vidushaka also advises him to kidnap Subhadra, 
15 
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as the atmosphère in city is quite congenial with the departure of ail ûïq heroes 
to some other island and îliere is no one to obstruct him. Just at this time the 
girl who enters a bower house aione, lamenting over her misérable situation, 
and thinking that her présent state of mind is unbecoming.of her faraily pres- 
tige, tries to end her life. Then the Yati who is overhearing ail this imme- 
diately cornes forward and saves her from her intended suicide. He also, 
disclosing his identity convinces Subhadra to the Gandharva marriage. Arjuna 
makes his parents Indra and Indrani corne down, and Indrani orders Menaka 
Rambha ttc. to decorate Subhadra as a bride. 

The citizens are makiîig arrangements for prayers for the improvement 
of the health of Subhadra. As she aiso wants to perform a Syandana Vrata, 
a chariot is made ready and Dhananjaya in it kidnaps Subhadra. But 
on their way they are opposed by Yadus, Balarama etc., and in the fight 
faetween thèse two Subhadra requests Dhananjaya not to harm her brother 
who brought her up from childhood. The fight is put down on the request 
of Sri Krishna who appeased Balarama and Krishna wishes to go over to 
Dhananjaya's town the next day. 

Dhananjaya with his bride waits in the garden outside Indraprastha 
awaiting the auspicious titne, without knowing that the garden is infested 
with evil spirits. As such Arjuna is made to go mad on receipt of the 
news of the murder of Subhadra. A pseudo-Panchali also makes her appea- 
rance before Dhananjaya, There is an allround confusion, when Dhananjaya 
threatens everyoae there with his powerful arrows, if they do not reveal the 
truth. On this the real tnith is disclosed and Subhadra is united with Dha- 
nanjaya and ail enjoy the mirth of the situation along with Krishna. 

Ramadeva's Subhadra Parinayah. 

Â shadow'play. 
Arjuna falls in love with a young and beautiful girl whom he beholds in 
a Leelodyana. As usual she also falls in love with him. Patralekha, a lady 
companion of Arjuna is ordered to gather full information about the giri. 
On the advice of Patralekha, Arjuna and his friends Vijayasena and Suniti 
overhear her conversation regarding her love-lorn condition. Dhananjaya 
also appears before her to protect her when she faints, being unable to bear 
the séparation from Dhananjaya. On his comjnands a chariot is got ready 
on which she is kidnapped. There ensues a fearful fight between Arjuna 
and Yadus which is finally given up on the advice of Sri Krishna who breaks 
then the news that the marriage of Subhadra and Arjuna is fixed. The play 
ends with the marriage. ' 

Madha?a Bhatta's Sabhadra Haranam. 

A Srigadiîam. 
In this play Arjuna in the robes of an ascetic enters unknowingly the housc 
of Balarama for ahns. Subhadra when asks the Yati to stretch his bowl, 
he frowns on her for not observing prehminaries in honouring him, and 
her friend Sumati passiôes him on her behalf. 
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Arjuna discloses himsetf during the coaversation stating tliat he put on 
the ascetic garb only ta win her love. Subhadra also falls îe love. 

After thds Balarama in consultation with his wife Revati starts out to 
celebrate Madhumasa, taking Subhadra and others with him. Subhadra 
and her friends observe Dhananjaya in a pensive mood seated in the Madkavî 
Mandapam when they go there to gather flowers for the worship of Kamadeva. 

Arjuna observing them thinks of Krishna's charriot for kidnapping 
Subhadra. Immediately Daruka brings the chariot and Arjuna takes off 
Subhadra in that vehicle, convincing her that this act is with the approval 
of Sri Krishna. 

On receipt of this news Ugrasena preparing ail the other Yadu heroes 
to the war consults Balarama who advises him to wait till Krishna is con- 
sulted. Krishna havingheard ail this câlms down Ugrasena and others pleading 
the cause of Arjuna. On this Balarama and others keep quiet, when Indra 
sends two persons to congratulate them on their good behaviour and hand 
over the présents. 

Inventions and Innovations of the Authors. 



Guru Rama. 

(1) Krishna advi- 
ses Arjuna to 
corne in the 
guise of a 
Yati. 

(2) Balarama 
desires to give 
Subhadra to 
Duryodhana in 
marriage, 

(3) Chitraratha's 
épisode. 

(4) Duryodhana 
sends love mes- 
sage to 
Subhadra. 

(5) Insuit done to 
Duryodhana. 

(6) Sandipini's son 
performing 
Yâjnam. 

(7) Suka imitating 
the speech of 
the beloved of 
Sri Krishna m 
Brindavana. 



Kulasekhara. 

(1) Pramatha 
kidnaps 
Subhadra on 
the commands 
of Duryo- 
dhana. 

(2) Subhadra ad- 
mits that she 
fell in love 
with three 
persons /.e., 
(l) Arjuna (2) 
saviour of her 
honour from 
the Pramatha. 
and (3) the 
Yati. 

(3) Indrani's 
appearance. 

(4) The war with 
Balarama etc. 

(5) The acts of 
evil spirits. 



Ramadeva. Madhava Bhatta. 



(l) Arjuna is not 
an ascetic. 

(2)AgirlPatra- 
lekha is 
introduced as 
the companion 
of Arjuna. 

(3) Arjuna kid- 
naps Subhadra 
even without 
the knowledge 
of Sri Krishna. 

(4) Balarama 
does not find 
a place in this 
play. 

(5) Duryodhana 
also does not 
figure. 



(1) Arjuna enters 
Balarama's 
house and 
Subhadra gives 
him alms. 

(2) The Yati 
frowns on 
Subhadra for 
not observing 
proper cus- 
toms and 
Sumati her 
friend passifies 
him. 

(3) Balarama 
takes Subhadra 
to Madhumasa 
célébrations. 

(4) Krishna sends 
his chariot. 

(5) Ugrasena 
wants to wagc 
war against 
Arjuna for his 
misconducl. 

(6) Balarama 
consults 
Krishna. 
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The above chart shows that the play of Ramadeva is quite indépendant 
of Mahabliarata and Bhagavatam. He has taken liberty to présent Arjuna 
in his princely form and to introduce Patralekha as a lady conapanion of 
Arjuna. Balarama and Duryodhana do not figure in tliis play. 

Madhava Bhatta also more or less follows Ramadeva in exhibiting indé- 
pendant spirit. The incidents are completely modified. Excepting the figuring 
of Krisima's chariot on which Arjuna takes away Subhadra and Balarama's 
consultations as to their future course of action, with Krishna ahnost ail other 
incidents do not hâve any bearing either on Mahabharatha or Bhagavatam. 

Above ail, thèse two plays are only one act plays and do not stand a 
comparison. 

Kulasekhara's work, on the other hand, is a îm length play. As usual 
he also devlated much from the originals. A few of the major incidents in- 
troduced by liim require spécial examination in this connection. 

Subhadra is portrayed hère as having allowed three persons to enter 
lier heart^o viz, (1) Dhananjaya, (2) The saviour of her honour from the wret- 
ched Pramatha and (3) the Yaii whom she serves on the commands of her 
brother. This seems somewhat preposterous. She aught not hâve been 
fickie as an ordinary girl. She is the daughter of Vasudeva and the sister 
ofVaasudeva. (|%ÎT ^^^m ^Tg^^çsr ^ ^^^M.B.) Her good beha- 
viour and charming quaiities win her even the affection of Sri Krishna. She 
is a girl who is not for the love of Duryodhana, the Rajaraja, a friend and 
disciple of her brother Balarama. Snch being the case how can she allow 
her heart to swing on to the side of Yati and others. Though love is blind 
it can be only for once, specially in the case of high and intelligent. Even 
the expected dramatic irony does not stop the incoming blasphemy. It cer- 
tainly telîs npon her noble birth and rank and does not befit her status. 

In the second place, Kulasekhara, in the last act introduces the élément 
Adbhuta as usual Arjuna and Subhadra, stop in the garden outside the 
city Indraprastha, waiting for an auspicious time. Unfortunately the garden 
is infested with evil spirits which bring about a break-downin Dhananjaya 
on the reported death (murder) of Subhadra. He is also confused with the 
présence of Draupadi and a pseudo-Draupadi. The whole mirth is marred 
and even Krishna, who cornes to Indraprastha to witness the marriage of 
his sister is made îo foUow Dharmaja to console Dhananjaya to the garden. 
Ail this seems to be an imitation of the last act of Venisamhara in which 
Charvaka in the guise of a sage immerses Dharmaja and others in sorrow 
with his mis-report of the resuit of the fight between Bhima and Duryodhana. 

^^ Kulasekhara's S.D. II Act. F. 72, 

Kulasekhara's S,D. Act III, P, 109. 
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This invention helps us to think in two ways— 

(1) that Duryodhana wants to try his luck atleast on this last occasion, 
as his mission tried through Pramatha in the first instance failed 
misarably; and 

(2) that it helps the further development of the sentiment delineated 
in the play. 

In the first case the character of Duryodhana gets further deteriorated. 
It is unbecoming of Duryodhana who is well aware of the valour of Dhananjaya, 
and specially after knowing that he has kidnapped her. Any attempt in this 
behalf must hâve been well aimed before the departuî jf the levers from 
Dwaraka. Furiher, no concrète resuit has been achieved. 

In the second case the Sringara Rasa delineated in the play ahnost Gomes 
to an end with the departure of the lovers for Indraprastha. The concomitants 
still remaining are negligible and do not help the development of sentiment in 
any way. So in either case this scène, as it is, becomes useless. 

Thus Kulasekhara's major inventions may look awkward and unpleasant 

Crîtical Studles. 

Guru Rama occupies an important place in the galaxy of the poets in 
the period of Sanskrit Renaissance. Though ''the fertile soil of his mind does 
not grow oaks, it allows the growth of fragmentary bushes.*' He is not a 
poet of the magnitude of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti but an ordent devotee 
of thèse first grade poets. His dramas Ratneswara Prasadanam and Subhadra 
Dhananjayam enjoy considérable popularity. The popularity of Subhadra 
Dhananjayam specially is due to the factors— (l) that the plot isa part and 
parcel of our National Epie; (2) that the sentiment Sringara pleasantly 
pervades through out; and (3) that the beauty of the thème is enhanced with 
the délicate poetic touches of Guru Rama. 

The development of Sringara Rasa from the begmning to the end is well 
maintained with the unions and séparations of the hero and herome as required 
by the canons of dramaturgy. No character in the play seems to hâve 
gone out of bounds. Even the ferocious Balarama, is depicted as sensible 
and views things from the stand point of honour and prestige. Krishna 
as usual with his diplomacy always cleans the ground for obtaming the cherished 
object. Dhananjaya and Subhadra also are in their limits. Their behaviour 
is décent. Though she mentally gave herself up to Dhananjaya her behaviour 
towards him, specially when she says that she cannot act unbecoming of the 
prestige of the ladies of the Kuru Vamsa,^^ to tfae advice given by her corn- 
panions to place the pearl-necklace on Dhananjaya who swoons, and when 
she offers the answer that she wishes to be given awa> in marriage by the 
elders/2 to the question of Dhananjaya 3T^, f%iT?nft îq^^ti ? is well within 

51. 5^ï5iï — ïïf| pfnKrt%w ^rm ^ ^îfrfir \ s.d, iv Act 

52. p^:- W^W Mr^^^lif^^Mm 3TTfTW ^^R^ H S,D, IV. Act. 
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the bounds of decency and décorum. The Vidushaka unlike a conventional 
gluttOB, is hère portrayed as helping the hero in his own humble way, though 
his ixinate nature brings about an apparent ruin on them, as seen, when he 
discloses the secret babbling somethîng in his dream. Like this ail others 
âlso are well observed in their befitting places. 

It is not enough if the dramatist simply delineates the sentiments and 
maintains characterization. He should aiso possess the art of dramatic con- 
struction. Every incident and épisode shouid hâve a fruitful bearing on 
the main thème and every scène that is painted must foUow the other in rousing 
interest. Viewed from this point of view, we understand well that the épisode 
of Chitraratha introduced by the poet serves the required purpose. He is i^- 
vented to maintain the secrecy.of Dhananjaya who makes it clear in requesting 
Chitraratha to save them from the awkward situation brought about by the 
arrest of Galava^^ v^hen Dhananjaya and his friend are taken to the moun- 
tain Raivataka with the help of his magical powers. Even the pearl-necklace 
presented to Dhananjaya by Chitraratha becomes usefui when it is used to 
restore the spirits of Dhananjaya in the foiirth act. Chitraratha resolved 
to help Dhananjaya in gratitude for the help received by him, obstructs 
Suyodhana who comes to the gâtes of Dwaraka with the idea of kidnapping 
Subhadra ties and throws him into the midst of ladies of the harem. 

The painting shown to Dhananjaya, depicting the insuit done to Duryo- 
dhana serves double pu-^pose : 

(1) It créâtes confidence in Dhananjaya that his rival in this love affair 
is vanquished and put to shame both by the pet parrot of Subhadra 
and his friend Chitraratha; and 

(2) the insuit done to Duryodhana brings about a change in the attitude 
of Balarama in faveur of Dhananjaya. 

Another important invention of Guru Rama is the introduction of the 
sacrifice performed by the son of Sandipini. Sandipini is the preceptor of 
Sri Krishna and his son is restored to him from Yama, Krishna cannot 
abstain from attending it because of the affection and regard he has both for 
the son and father. Similar situations are met with in other plays on the same 
' thème also and this kind of opportunity is usually made use of by Dhananjaya 
to kidnap Subhadra. But in this play Duryodhana springs up to the situation 
to kidnap Subhadra with the help of his teacher Balarama. But as ill luck 
would hâve it, he is obstructed atî the gâtes of the city and is put to shame 
by Chitraratha the friend of Dhananjaya. This invention helps to hold the 
idea that Arjuna's silence adds charm to his character and behaviour telling 
upon the intriguing character of Duryodhana. From the stand point of 
dramatic art it maintains unity of action. 

53. f3^WK% ftîïï^ ïïîwfWïi; l 

^i^i^wPci^h^ci^ m^rm: fer^wFr mé^^r^: 

<=iAq'*s^^^"nq m 1<^<M^ ^Sïf f^: ÎT^R: etc., s,D, Act IIL 
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The introduction of Suka (a parrot) in the last act is another meaningfui 
invention of the poet. The reproduction of the words uttered by the beioveds 
of Sri Krishna by the parrot in the Brindavana, reminds Krishna of his youthful 
sports enjoyed sometime back. Losmg himself in it he at times, attempts to 
approach the beloved and stops on being remînded by Daruka that it is the 
parrot imitating his beloved. This situation helps the deveîopment of the 
sentiment delineated from the beg'nning. 

Thus v^e hâve so far seen that the major inventions and innovations of 
Guru Rama are meaningful and absolutely essential for the play. His skili 
in dramatic art is observed in the arrangement of the scènes which is com- 
pieteiy in accordance with the psychoiogy of the audience. The action is 
maintained unchecked and brisk through out, and on no occasion the patience 
of the audience is tried with unnecessary soliioquies and improbable inci- 
dents. The crédit for ail this certainly goes to the thorough technical know- 
ledge of the poet. 

In dealing with the poetical talents of Guru Rama let us first of ail note 
his own confidence. Tn the présent play he says that his poetry is replète 
with rasa, the meaning shines in différent ways and the diction is deUcate.^* 
A verse found at the colophon of his Madanagopala Viiasa Bhanam informs 
that his poetry is like the Ganges that fîows dancing gracefully from the head of 
Siva.^s Under the pretext of criticising the bad poets he says that his poetry 
is sweet, free from the blemish of incongruous and inaccurate meaning and 
élégant in diction.^^ 

A close examination reveals that he is justified in pos&essing that con- 
fidence, as he is an ordent lover of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti.^^ Though he 
is a scholar in Veda, and Philosophy, his mind always runs after the beauties 
of Sahitya only . He tried his hand always at dramas and Kavyas. He acquired 
mastery over the language and can express himself emphaticaliy. Though 
he is not too simple he is not too bombastic, like the ©thei writers of his âge. 
Though he does not possess the depths of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti the deep 

S,D. L Page 103 Si. 10. 
Also see sloka 9, Page 4. Ratneswara Prasadanam. 

55. ?î^?ni:y( €l ttd^^4| <rv^r4j^| dl drdtfl^^^i n c|^^ : 4 î ^< w » |: 1 

Madanagopaîa Vîîasam, D.C. XXÏ, 8442. 

56. B^^R^iM^^rwt^ftî 

^clc^^^ïï W 

Krishna Vîîasam T,C. UI Page 2825. 

57. afTOFT =^ ^(f¥^ ^iï^wr ^ ^iRkw m^^ il 

Ratneswara Prasadanam Page 4, SL 8. 
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impression made by them on liim is clearly visible. ît can rJso be safely 
presuïîied îhat he îhmks of Kalidasa in Srîngara and Bhavabhuti in Karuna. 
The fourth act of Subhadra Dhananjaya is writtcn in peiiect imitation 
of the fourth act of Vikramorvasiya. Though the state of affjîrs regarding 
the héroïnes !S not the same in both, the state of mind for both the heroes is 
the same. The state of Dhananjaya in this fourth act is higiily pathetic and 
the audience stand sympatheticaliy with him. The delineation of this pathos 
is only to enhance the charm of Sringara m the lifth act. The conception 
of the iast act is siiperb. The psychoiogy of pure lovers is beautifully port- 
rayed. Krishna is unconsciously transportée to the days of his fresh youth 
on coniing into contact with the good old acquainted places, the pet birds and 
the scents of îhe fragrant bushes. Ail this is only to serve as a practical example 
of the verse— 

of Kaiidasa. 

The influence of Kalidasa and other great poets is noticeable at every 
sîep in Guru Rama. 

In the first act, Dhananjaya, having heard a sweet voice coming from 
behind curtains, enquiring whether the statement of Vasantika is true or only 
of composing nature, says— 

whîch reminds us of the verse 

(Amamka Saîakam, verse 64) 

Immediately after hearing the voice he goes on describing her saying— 

i^4l<r?î<srWH>^iiH*t,ftoq IfTfe^ im\ Act I, SI 34 

The very first line hère makes us recolkct the verse 

of Kalidasa. {Kumara Sambhavam Conte. 1 SI. 49) 

Again in the same act examining the pabn of Subhadra the Yati remarks, 

aHlfiT 5H*lc^«l*§eM4dftd^r«*: )) 

which foUows the similar expression givén vent to by Dushyanta on noticing 
Bnarata as — 

^^^^'^^^^WmmMt ^m^ wm^m^i^: wx: \ etc., etc. 

{Sakmtalam Ith Act, SI 16) 
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The verse, 

«^ïîÇxiFgrftmfrf'T: ^ t§f^ ht tjtïfr|fi|-*iâ[rrr^i etc. ttc. 

(Il À et, SL 5) 
seems to hâve run parallel to the verse of Kalidasa 



%cr: ^RT^^T^'tff etc., etc. 

{Vikramorvasiya Ed. by Kale, Page 148) 

Krishna beholding Dhananjaya who is in the guise of an ascetic reiiiarks 
that he is beautiful to be looked at (It is pleasing be cause it is Ohananjajra). 

n^^ ^cT gp^ ^wr^n^m i {Act li. Si, 15) 

The influence of Bana hère is noticed in the remarks of Mahasweta 
regarding Pundaiika in ascetic robes, 

... çiçq fa ^r g^|fi^||^^^tT;F^T^iïmytTO etc., etc. 

(Kadambmî of Vaidya. Edn. Page 148) 

In the fourth act inforraing Subhadra that even Balarama would consent 
to their love, as his desires are dashed to the ground on the insuit done to 
Suyodhana, he says — 

^^ ^ Wl^faFTgT 5Pmftî|T: ft? ^rm m^^i etc., Gtc, 

This reminds us of the verse 

STf fîfmq" ^T^ ïPîTl^ ^ 

{Sakuntalam, Act III, SL lÏÏ) 

Guru Rama seems to hâve a spécial taste for the verse ^^^Nl^t^aWfr... 
as it is found in his first drama Ratneswara Prasadanam also. 

In the last act blessing Subhadra the bride Vasudeva says — 

^ ? ftm Wfg imtHTte«r f^Wt ^ ^ ^^m etc., etc. {Act F, SL20) 
which in spirit is not différent from 

{Sakunîalam Act, IV, SL 17) 
Finally in the same context blessing the bride Vasudeva utters the verse, 
qf fm snrnt sr^Wtï^Wcff^ ... etc., cte. {Act. V. SL 23) 
which interestingly reminds us of Bhavabhuti's verse, ^ 
15 
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fîf 'spTO: ^5Rr«r ^ké wî 

{Malati Madhavam Acî, VI, SL 18) 

The influence of the older faraous poets on Guru Rama as noticed above 
shows how thoroughly Guru Rama has digested them and made them a part 
and parce! of his life. 

The noble soûl of the poet is embedded in his culture which is refiected 
in the verses— 

{ î ) m%t HH?cf ^^ WK vF^wm^ \ 

^m çÇ!fçf Ç^ ^N^ ittfa^lto*( Il Act, IV SL 3 

{r) mm mf^^mU f^t^nwm \ 

m^tm^^m ^HM^ mm^ n and Act iv, si 23 

( \ ) M^iïm wMt Î5r#ft fÇ^ J( Act V, SI, 4 

His verses are generaUy simple and clear. The following few verses can 
be cited as an example to show his élégant style. 

(?) ^T!^ etc., etc. Act II, SL 14 

(^) i^wmt^ etc., etc. Act ÏII, SL 5 

(^) ^iTOfOTfcff^: etc., etc. Act III, SL 7 

(v) ^ç^nOTf^^î'^^ etc., Act V, SL 6 

Critîcal Apparatus. 

The présent édition is based on the following two Manuscripts one 
belonging to our Library and the other bélonging to Sri N. Subrahmanya 
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Script ... Grantha. 

No. of lines on each Folio ... 8. 

No. of letters in each Ime ... 60 to 64. 

Condition ... Slightly injured. 

Both the Manuscripts are «conorplete. As usuai the writing is iliegible 
and the sanskrit version of the Prakritic passages is not to be found. Added 
to this the mistakes are too many. As such we may be excused for the mis- 
takes crept in for want of adéquate materiai and time. 
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m^ — m I [HÇT] (fl^l^'s^spcii) 

'TSSPï: I 

'311% =g eïï qçRrqq^ jg^raqi §^çj|ï: | 

1. Mprr «iH^o^ui . (^) 2. q?si 
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1960] f(ismïïs=3rt-^?rlwts^: 35 

ïR — 31^ siwt^ ra =^PB f è ? 
îrm#] 



36 S. V. UNÎVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. III 

«î^l^ f^^[|?Pï#rcîiqïfk?^ I 

^^^ g^KlRW^'^gpPî ^r^ Il :^ï II 
?^R: I 
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1960] 5'T?mïï3=3î^-ïïcMyf: 37 

[il «ra tjm?] 

^ppr # gif îiifti q^i^ <%# I 

?^^5#ita^ '^^W^^KlW'dm: Il R^ Il 

f^^— ^ ^ I 

^ — iiÛamH.l 

W^ — W^l ^ # «i<îH^Tl|«|cc^| W{V. R3 ^ #lîP3n: I 




^P^cKd^uii ÇFJ?: %HiHW 11 ^^ Il 
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38 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. III 

î^ ^ f% iff '^tPSRF W^ I 
îl^ssà^ =? ^ ^^ ^ iî^|;;il II ^^s II 

Wra ~ aïil SïrW^^qfNHI Tî^f î 52lll# I 

ïïïT — («mm, èn^) e% i>l| ! fclt«f f^ qq^ I 3n|^'i33: 
^^ifeiîl #^ I 

iïï3[l.- — ( W) % ^ ïp5[#iîït I 

5SIÏÏ — %iè fcôt qtf^ ?!n^ç9iq; I 

[ |5tT gif amr^ «f »T^T^ ] 
L ^ ^i>iiîf<'y^. (sir). 
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1960] fïfJTïFrs^-q^ftïïtsi^: 39 

[ ^amr ai^ ^ i^T ^îf^ I «TTT^ 3T3T âî^Tt I m srjrïpiwf^ ] 

îif^îP5[# m^'. wm^ ^m^w^' il \o il 

ê»îi?^sfelipitel#É "Wff^ Il ^î 11 

iic^^*JH<cfi't mmm ^^f^ #: ii H ii 

39 
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S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. HI 



fRI^f^lf^fl^fîIRfïN^ Il ^^ Il 
WW[ I W^ SRïlF'^ ^^m ^ I 







40 



é. 




^, ^. g. îlM: 
#tî, ^ ïTR 3nqTOt ^5^ïïiïïï: mfr^wi ^ f^ ^ ^m^wifk^ ^ '^ 

'\^^ i ^ m^ \ ^^ ïïT^ I 3ïïcïïFf ^t^fycm ïïfiroffr' (sT'ïî^s^) 



42 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURN4L [ Vol. HT 

sft !p#r ^ r«g d l! > FT ' He offers the ring ' ^çmf? fiTOr?! 'd^^^ (T ^ «^H^ M TaB r - 

wi^Trtà, auftr f ç^ïT wçmra^rRm ^&^ i çft% m^ e^ ' 
^ fïWS3r5T fÇtRTfe%r gPFf (ara^ ^rw<.<rMMrd»Nr:mr4» fïRr (wrist-watch) 
3ïarç4 îwciî ^5*5$ îR# I îmT g Mi^a^is fir ^«ft t^-ïRn fïi^ çft^^rerî 3»^^t i 

f^JJfJW^ Ç^^ »nf^ï^? 3nï «ÏÏT ^ï^ «^TST f5fÇft fiHRr: 



1960] ^^: 43 

fm ïïftHï ftrfe l^ïï: "TTiïïïït^: I ^[Tpînr: Sîïïl^ i 

ïïïçrTïï 5cftrfïïRrnït ' fsïRîtsw ^%%r q:w ;. p^POTï^éfî ^ ' f % ^^ft^- 

'ffl ^5ft fe^Tïït S^¥?T f^ï^WIÏÏ cRtï^ ^^ TrW^TÏ ^^ îï^îîtPi — 
fSRSRT ^^î^ ^TÏÏfTT 'îî^ ^ f ^^ R Î ^^TFqè^T ST^ft^T ' f <^pMfî ï ^ g^: 

^^ wmt sçftmïï I sT^r ' 'îfl ^:^[^ ^^ ^^fïn: ft^m^: ' ifir fM^^rî 
■çfCCT r cmrsPr çfsRmPï fsqfiP»T ^'ft w ^smt^^ i ^^tm ^mm m^ fh^^ i 



44 S. V, UNÏVERSÎTY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [ Vol III 

ççUlfe si'«lïï^4 w^^ I 

fes:^ î q^ ^ïïw 3î?ïftsPr ^fl^ feîsrîr: Rcft^â" i sr^ jBq-vrRFr^'çr: 

55ft%iT 31WI ïW^ ftfeFcîT ' %mfk rrm^: | |%IT >Tfef?f îrf§'>9Rn ^f^ TR^ 

am I 

■^Tfa »nîHH: jr^îftâ yi-^-w: fe^ ç^ irt ^f^ ?wi3? ;?cr, ^rtït: ^ î^t^ ffcr 



1960] ïï^fe 45 

f% cfS^ltW 5rîïâ I 3#îTSft! cïïï ^cT ^ Çm?î I ÏÏT^ÏÏcH^^îiïT § cPÏÏ 

l^îmmHïï ^s2î;f{tïï1cî I mm Kim^mt mt fèfçr ^ ^^^m % c|^ m^ \ 
^ w^ ïT^tf mmt 2if? qTT"^T^ f^^raç^r ïïï^^ïmT ^^^m mnm^ \ af^ 

çmwffcï ïR i 

ftïïîg^ ^m^fT «î^M ' ïft% I '^ft ïï^ "^ 'WH^R^w^ aî| cî ff^ #iH 
irsTR ^^ mîà I lî^ ïïfiî^ T^ffeiT '^jn^'^ 'ttîîît fwl^ îwrqiRî i 



46 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. III 

îr«R2T#TfpRî: ^3!^Srftr5ïï-''ïïcïTO, SPîTc'^, ^'îRfirHt Srfkfeî 
% ÏÏTSRîfçPPWf 5Ri# ! ' ? cfït ^m ! ^-(^) 'SRfkc^: lïJïïîtïïW 

fw tfîr w? f % ^xf'Mdl^ ! 

çfqrstïFziT m^^ fer ïïqnow ïï^â, f^h ^^ ^ ; ^ ^' wà^m ^ 
ïïmTcî«^?| qTïï%^ ç^çïïï ir>rîRÎt% sm ^mt f^m: ï 

î^, 5f*î^'i3IM«ïir^«^«rMr (STSTîTïïTqmtTft) !Î^^?:i=îïï ïïïïfw: gftwt f«RWïï I 

3îfwnw \ çWTsPr 5n#TcniT ïït tt: " wt«f T^m^ i ff^^ciit 'fil?!: 

WR^|#^ 4^r<iwWÎ ÏÏTFR: ¥^ |?*ftW fST?cî^ iftïïTtTT ^Ri H^ R t W *# I 

?wrar^ WF^: Prf #çf^ w^ <rt mm m^m ^mk i f% ^ |%w? fe ît^ri 



1960] îR^^rfë: 47 

fcîftïï^ mm m ^m ^ ftferRTORT lïïîftïï^ '?% 

W^ «rsTjcït ^wm i^ïï ?mïït ^î3r??r: ?ii#î ^iïï^ %fïï w%55cî i ' fErt 

^«TT ^^ô^î ^ f fcî ;r?lïï^ ftlT^ïf^ 3Tïïî?T ïïfeTcrt ïïf^, ^F^ïï^ fïlHt ^^I^^Fi- 

çwT fif'^^ ft%?fîr| 'T'çî^i^Tr ^^fsnfw ^fn i^^ i p^rki cMc<4wcî*i«nl fsiRrf 
2T fîîl?!, sîïïïï^ ïïWT^ Mjm nw ?i ïïÇ'toW ?n^ ?^ ^î^ ^î^ft^^?^ 

NO sa ^ 



48 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol III 

' ^cî Çc# ?rwq?Ht, T^tr ^tïïst: fsmïïTT mif 

<sm\s^ ïRTT ïï^sfhf ; BT^ ïïTfeoïï ^ fr^ ^F^rwrîwt^ vmt w^ 
fsïRf sTcîrf^Tïï, ^mm m M^fm ïïcr^çrl^ mmPm sifmtTm ^V' 

^^m 'frïïîfcïï i 

'44^\U: w^M4\Amr^^^^ r^^^^vm mm^ m^ K ^% mts^ w^ fa rl w - 



i960] ïï?^fe: 49 

^^fcî^; ^mmi ^mwi ^ fm ^^mm^ ? ^î^: |fw fïïfeftsfîr |^- 

^ I 3T^ HcfRT: î^?^ tïTTOsr: \ feftïïf :^î|^ %^ ^TS^^^ï^ ; ïï |^* t|i5:^|fjT[i7i| | 

TÎTîîf^ïïï ^Ijvd^i fe^T^, ïTFsrf W WsRT tffttïfl^j cfîç^gnf ?ÇTO ïï'TfeTcfWft SfcïïT- 
fcTFTÏÏ TTOTïï feïïïï STcW ïHcPÉ I SR^JPtI^ïïT Sïïï^^ï^ l ^ #? sqrsjîT: 

« i» N> 

^mtm %w(^t^ms 'FRfçî^ i ' #dPâ c^Fift" wîcîfî c^r^ iwi ïïft fw- 

M^ m^'m: fint^FT: \ fer: ? — 

_ ___._____..^_^__ „ -•\ , r 'N. y ^ „.-_ ■\.-- K t 1" 

^ ^^.^^ ^ _^^ H^TO: f?Tif^: \ lE^ çr? f^^ 3R f^OTcR: j irf? 



50 S. V. UNIVERSITY OJUENTAL JOURNAL [YoLIII 

c^TicHfîî ... ' ' 3îçm m 5F?î ^rm^lH../ fc^w ^ïrm ^m ^ Hm^^îWHïï ^^rrorcf ttitt 
fT^^^îf ?rT«rfir^ sr^T%cf i Bidisfn mm ^m^ ^^l » ^n vrfïtâ^ 'r^^ tç «if^n 

î. Ref: to * ^qFïTT ^lî^ctW^ ' — by the same author, in Journal of S.V.O.RJ. Vol- 
XVI, Nos. 1 i&-2,p. 14. 
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1960] ^FT^fïï: 51 

?o. '¥ï^i^ ^%mw ^ i 

^P't^KÇïï STfCÎ^'c^ cîR cSr^gOT I îftW^ T^tTWW ^^m 3î?ï|^ cT ft% ^ 

ïïïï 5?ri^Nw^1 ff^^isrrd^:, %çR^Tfi?r «f»î«^lc^î#T:; f^f^^i^ ^"îî^rt- 

11 



52 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL ■ [Vol. III 

^^'if qfTnrm - ^ fiT5i^ , 3^-^s^^ '^^RfS'Tm^^'fe w^- 
gWt ïffîRîi m^:, ^ % «ç?j| îiçjj ^ , 

«f^«ïT% ; ir î?H?ïcaf ÇRTBr ?im'>r Wï II 



l2 



çnîlcq #^ g5['ïï^[5^ 



¥To lOTo €^o fR^TWrâ". 

5rH-f%irH 5^ T^T 3t1t ^3^ fw^iH # f ^ #r#wmk ^ ^'fffe 

^ fen I j %%f ïTR^ 5ft^ cR 'S'^rfîT sr^ïï^ f^ ^ s^fe^ slk îf^rr 

WT I I ;îïï^ Tmtf?î^; 3?T^, OTfTîfiïï^, 4< i ^r d ^i 3ïï«^ifk* ^ W^m 

^m ^ ii|^ ^ f f^rafî îggiïr ^^ot % ^Rm % ïïm si?ïr^ * ^ |t #ç 

^TO% ftnîT *R^ % ^TR - fkmH m tq m^k^ sma mt ww( ^^^^i 

wsTW ^î^ # ïkmi - ft'RÎ ^ 'sft <iw ferr | ^ ifr %?fe|w% 

f%^iOTR«ftïr '^ I ^3^ 'î^ ïïïï'Rî ^ 5f||%5f ^Fît ^>fî % m^ ^t srf^ sPîTfer 

?rftf ^ çft 5T^ ^ ^ I i 3TFT % W fH3 ^R ^ îTf ^ %ii W^ ^^ f% ^T^^^ 
^ ^ % ¥l<^l I ? ^ |# SRf^ïï ^ ^ 5|*nftcT ^»^ ^ JRtf çft ^ «liT ?^ 

1. s. H. Stainburg — Five hundred years of Priating, Penguîn books, 1955, P. 17. 

2. IbM Foreward by Béatrice Warde, P. 9* 

A 1 



2 S. V. UNIVERSÏTY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. III 

ftr«T siTO ^ ^ 3T#^ sr^K mt ^fefrrfirî sfh srff^^nailf % çRor ai^ftïwm % ^ 
5j#P ïrom fefeïï - arfefçra ^ w afï^nt smt smt «rïfîïr i^w fefsiis ?içffîi!^ 

«î^rd+ fWH ^ ÏTTSPT ÏÏTar îî it^îT îî?!^ ÎIïïfiT % SH^Hf^ ^t^ - fsff «Pt ^ 

l^gq ^ i?ç fîriw car ^ 3T?r >ft TÎi' I , 

?n%ïr «TT sr^ira ara?^ «rpr | i fîr ?Rf ^ g ui^fi^i swîjtss ^ ?r HT%ti ^ 
si*n1^ ^ fï Tft |, n?sRar '?«t % ^ ^rofri sr^n^ ft5# ■»ît ?fe ^ 3%«#r siff 

HTffc!T spt f^^ fipn I I K^ aftT ^3^!m m^ % fsrf^sar «liiçraîf >tt ajînfst^ 
im t I sn^ 5PH t ?n%'ï m icm sinw sr^rt ^iiï «n i ^ ?wïj «t^ fsfsn- 



«ftwî % ^ w '^mj ^x^ ^m^ m i ^ikn wfk^fk^^m-^m w^m i^ 

»!# Sftr ^^ % !TTf^ %^ ^mr ïï^ ^Î3f 1:1 ïR ! qil HT%f %2ra" ^i^^ %%ïï ^ 
snsiR ^>!33T |fe % îî^^ ^%^ÎÏTW^ l g(l 'i^ N " ^ Wt^ flfe ^ÏÎSJTÇPIÎ^ 

'«r'^ ^ ^ sflr ^iïï^ «f>^'iw*«i' 3TOOTf ?#% ^qi îiçft îfift I snw wfer 

% îm "dfïï ^m m ^m^ srît st^ot pr slk fwr - sranr # 
^cNr! ^ sTPïf !ïïl|csr ^ ^Scfïï sinw îrît ïï^î pi | fwcrïîT ft «Eff^ | i ft>T 

# I i "^^^ ïïf fffe ïï 'pîH ^ t^ïï^ Stnwt, ^ # ctI«I1^' 'rot 3ftT 



4 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [ Vol. III 

% ^ïïT^ tpF Sflr srwïïï ÏÏTf|?2| % STfïïîfiW ïïÇ^f rHI*VI*< 15 ïï^^îïï|W1T^ 

^ Bsnw sRîT |t ^ I » ^ ^M ^> wt ^^ wâ^m ^ ft^ ^ le p 
wif|c2T ^ !mîM TO# it ^w # % snïït I \ f^ ^ ^ïï ^ ^^M ïï w^ 

ïWRFr ^ ift §f^^ fir# f sfh: 'to^p - h^tr ^ % ï^p^ïïr |^t |, ^3ïïSFt 

ïïM^ïïff|tcn I 3ïï^w^)^n^ % ïïi - ^ % fw^^ m^m 

îftïï t€T ^ çwm I i ^ ^nrw to^ - mm m ^ ftferr f 3tt | w^ 
sif^w 3i;ï - Mm n ^ ^WcTT ^ mm^ sftp? % " # 3t^ ^ i 

spçp ^m ïïïïT |, ^ w ^Rf fT ïïïïTïï I \ ^^ WR wmî TO^ - wm ^ 
^HTcïï^ %çRT % Fwn % ïïîïï ïïiî2r ïï?r % 5^ ïï sftpr btsrïï 3t# |, %t ^'t 

feïïi «TOîf? - mm % f^ HTH ^T sftsr'M ^ w ?h wp: ^ j^ ^ ^ 

^^K % '^TT'r BTf^ïrdw #T m^wm m^ é ^iff^ srw w^ - mit % 
^rrnw i^m p f i snwTwH ?? ^3^ #?: ft^ ^ % mm^ ^ mkh 



1960] ïïïfp' 3Tk ÏÏ^W^Î 5 

;çnT ^ïïcïï ^grr i i^ f^i^ p^ wï^ # 3m ^N» - w%ïï ^ ftwî'ïï f t f^ 
3?fiï^ % w^ ïï î#f ?n%ïr it ^RR sîk ^iw — ^t «îristî ïï ^ feu | i 

pr ?F^^ #* fRT sRïï srfn^ % ^ïfç^R 3lk ^cf«l ^ I I #^ % ft tî^ ?Î5r 
feM wt srfii^ sfte ïïff 1^ i ^?^ ïïîf|cïf % m^ #to qf^^ % 

f?Tf«r?î (Heterogeneous) fTpf m m^ # '^ ■ wm ^ «FfeîTîf OTfkïï ^?^1 

1 1 ^ |w ^ # srfif ^ % 3T^îR ^ %^ ^ fek ^ mt^ ^ ïïI'sî 
:3WT Hî^ ^3ST ïïff qr ^ 1 1 îirIïï m^ % f!|^ ^ Mît % ftïï % mm 
59rïï % wWî ^ 3?^'^ ^ ^ qr 3M ^ ^m wm m \ mm^ % ç^ 
^çî|^ % éftïï wïï # ^PfR 5^ ^ 3Ttfk ^ q# «ft I ^af^ ^ ¥Rif^ 

^lïïcïT ^ q^ |if p ïïl Wm wm^ ^ 5rTÎ% W ff îf (Homogeneous) ^ 

# ftrf^çRrT ^ f ïï fWOT ^> 3ïk ^ iffer iïïT feiT 1 1 n I^^toiî I îfîi^ 
mi^-# fT ?ir 1 1 ^ 3T^ xiïïTiiï ^ lîî $RT ^ ^^ mm | * 



6 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. III 

è |V ^f ^ ||- ^T 1 3îk v^fm s% ^Tf^cïr w( sî^I" ^fîtw^ srf^^ ^^^w^ 

Hi-feî «ÎÎ3^ |V fi?^ T| I î STT^fïî^ ^M # ftr^ftîçî t^^^ftr^T ITîdTiPP ^îffçïî % 

I î ^^ sr^^ ^=5^ mff c2T % ^t^è(^ ^% ^qr - iific^r ^x ^t qf t | sftr ^?^ % 

3pt ^igîsa: ^RîfT srqFTT ^^^^ ^Tl%m | \ 5it#t^tw ^ tmi^t^t # m%%R7 srf% ^ 

H|î ^fR ^ I ï sîTsr wsrw ^^ % ^îfïftïï ^" mf^ % sïiTOf? ^r?îF3î ^ ^ f^ 
iîT# % WR ^Rr^T ^fecî Hfçf î^ ^qïfrîT ^PT %?rT ^tcîî, ?rT|^ sftr sr^ra^F cM 

^1^^ î^fî^ ^1t spfnfÇR ^ ïït HT%ïr 

^wmmm-m^T^wt m^l^ srfi?^^ ^ sî^mffer ir#, ^ sr^^sr fwr a f^w 
3fk ^Hïïf ^3¥ ^ «rfwîî ^ % 3î^ ^rrsR" sTTc^ gq f \ m^^^ m smvc wî m 

wm I % 'm[î|rîr - wmx ^x ^j^tot ^ |t ^w(^ srwr^ femf ^t | \ wfèw ¥«î 

«TO^ ÇTTER |t ^ ifWîT ^TWT | \ JÇcf^ # f%^^^ufTWfi" ^qf, ^TTïïFft STïpmf 

^çOT^î^%f%^îf^5r^gfR%^ f^^ I ^> TWïïT # ^wék "s^m w^ 

% f^ ST^'c^ ^ïcîTWT^ OTft^ ^ïi^ f l STRiJÎ^rRÎ^ -fieq^RRjr, sqfïsrpgfm^ Wi^ 



i960] ^^im^-W^s^: 7 

^rsRT ^ fmm sïïtw srr |>ît t ?ïïtf^ ?m ^ïïîf?R sri^l ^«^wcîî % §ri? 
m m w\ ^ mm ftm lîïït f \ mwï ^ %^ ^Ffefif % w^ ^mm 

^ grrn? ïï sr*^ src'Rr^ î^t"h - n tîwr ^, w=| ^nw ?^ 

ftiM|^' srofro snflfBîfîH' îî|î I î sï^îî %^^ ^1 ^qf - H^%îïïîj îftfeîîî 3îTt 

^qpft "^Î^SFfl ^ 3î^îft^ sî^l^ ^ î «R 3ïî3f Hî%ïî ^ sqRÏÏW ïïIÏÏM ïïlp^" 
^ #ç SHfssr |f ici I i îi|pçp|î-îïfTïïErRW:ïï|î'| T^ïïT % ^^^^^ 



8 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. III 

TTW îtcTT I I HiÏH^ ^fipraf ïïf?ïfî ^ Stf^ ^WW WIJ^ - fWR Vt 3Tf^T^ 

fïïf?^ ïï |tw % ^n»r ^ spafR % îm snfte 'm ^ fîHïïT ^feïï !^ 1 1 wm 
^çr ^ t| f I mmU* mt^Jk aras «Rt t^str^ ^t ?fHIri îw î^T?ft % srr 

% 5RT 3ft ^!TÎ ïï<Ç?îcf T STM ^'Ç^ I ^"NJt ^3îf<SÎ ?WIT?ft I I fïï ÇrCÇSRK^ 

S1TT 3TÎ^^ fît ffwîsRr ^ % ?ff^T ^T.^f4 ^R?m ïï^ çt «nm i ïRK^t 
^ïfTcTT I cT> m sfïpil çt 3iTm 1 1 m^ ^^ TSFmf ?TMsrïr ^ T^t ff, «ns^ ^ 

^ ïï sr?!T?Fr 'în=gïw ^t «n, f^ str içrir irarr % fsRTO % ww ^ ^Wî w 
twr sit^rer îiFSFsr ïïff Tfnn | i wfeî ^ ^ ïïrffcîr - t^ïït % ïïîf^ - srf^T'sf^ 
% m«T sftSïïSTRîT fîT sa: ïïîTT I i qî?icr: ?H ^T3r ^T r« (^< u i -^^^ I f% 

HTTîftRî ft^TT srfïïWFÎ 1 1 ^ sîN: 5rt|9R % fîT wf^F^ - ft^ € ïTî%iT % at«n 

ÏTT^ 3TRWÎ ^ |fe ïf '^ÎSîI - ^li+ï 5^ *(rmi ^feî gç?lf) % ÇT ^ T 
5|nW ïï ^FTô^T - ÏÏTÎ^ ^ ^SïTf'T ^ ^ i^ïfjîr ïï «rfSRn «TT I snïïtïl «ll^^ «mw* 

^ ïïïïT I I Hjfoî lîHT % 3Tin*M.i< % «T^lr m%JT % «rsq^ % ïïi^ - mm ^ 
mspïï, ïn%5f - ^fn ^ srfïRT sf ïï «ft \ arra ^gii»^! # %^pp ^ ïït^ ^ |^ 

fW I Sftr ?\^ % ^ ïï SîmTT - fîW % 3R* S113WR 3TT *R f I SR^WW 
^ «ftcTT ?rfk % ^3?nîV T3RT f^ «TI afk 'S'SRvt Sffïï^TOSff ^ tTlI^W - ^l'SRT ^ 



5t ffnn ?M I I ^51? - ^3ïî % f^^^^ ^ sîtoïïî ^t mf^ m ^im mm % 

^ - wm % fîRw ^^OT ^ mf^^^ ferfw 3fk fi^ - mm % srfw 
^ srg[î^ ^ f5ï«rffcî ïïf ^ Tf I I %w^ ^1 feî% # ?^ «rferér % sfnr^ 

t < 

smï ^ % 3ÎÏÏÏÏR ^ fî ^ ij^ mK ^ ïïi^ - 3rfMf% m # 
$n^ 3fk w ç^FT ifi:^^ Fïïfef |l it f j 3rr«r ^ 



„) s. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. IH 

Wfffïï^ %^ ^ ^ Hfî, ^ - îH^sft ïHïïfçRî m^^naff !pt BT^RT f^ T^T I « 

«» V, x ç\ va «^ 

^ «WT I % ^ ^î^n % 5??ft |f ^^<^^^dM'î ^ ^s^m wî ^^ t J airîRTÇT 

îïTf ?Pt ^ SR ÏRîïït Ç I ÏÏT%JT - îmW î^ mmt iTTcT H 'Jfir fFI ^^â' I ^ 

fàppnr % «PHT % f?ïï HTM ît ïï^ f % %^5iî TTânf^TcT fï^ srrf'iT^ ^n^ % fM' 
ami' Tapïï 3n«rq?ïïïï ^ w^ ^ i gf sîfïRî w^ni % ïïT«r aT^nf)- t^rt m^ 
«rnr aïfewî »Bt i^ftïï «R ^ I i 

snw TO^ ^îHT % ftiTO % mm wif^ % «^ts^ wt wt T^m ^5 çf | 
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, 1960 ] ÏÏT%5T sftr ïï st'Jl^'HI 1 1 

ïïrIïï^T^ ïï W^ ^^K^ ^s^ «TTi %^^ W^ W^ ^ ÏÏW^ l# fl^ ïïï«îf 

^ ^n X'^T ^mf ^ sTc^r^ ^t %# w ssiw^ sî^r^ w^m | i %PR 'ïT çrj 
aftT 3nf^ ^ % sftr ^ sî^i^ ïfjnr € srfiRî ci?^ ^ïïit i fÇFrr |t ïï|ï ^ ^ 

Çt^ I I 5TS^ - T^ïïT ^^FÎT ÇrT%SRïïT mm^ # ÏÏT| ^5Piî ^ 
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^ 3îtT ^?r^T SSTR rî|î I fw^^ î3Wt T'^î m3^ ^ pîW WïïçfV I ï 

cR| çfi|çr qf^f ^pir ^ I ^çpn ^ ;:j^^ q^ ^* ^^ fgr-eirdtf^^ wrçcTT |, ^"t^ 

^î%T # Wfer ^^^ ^ *î"R'F^«fï ïïfW "5CEÎ ^ ^^ ïîflf ^^ ^Wî î frftf^ 3ÏTW- 

^w iiR% #fiîgr ^Hff^ % î^ fif ^i%a ^ ^^Rfî '^R*n ?w9f ïï^ | i ^ 
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1960] fjf^ 3fr?: ^^m^l 13 

ft ^"t iî*ll(vït<t> ît# % f^ ^"ïf ^ I I qrs^ - W ^ ^W^ ^ WWïïT SîftR> 

1^ * ^ * ^ frî%2î # w^ï ?|î ïTFiit, * %wwT * # ^w «rifef îPîiil f \ 

îff^RfTsff ^ ^ TOf ?TO ?t «OÉ I % fît ^ T^Ffiq 1^ |M f #C 'Mïï ^ 

^ «to Tf cFR p^ ^m\ ^mm wm m \ w^m m^ # w^ m- 
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^Pr ^RT % ^TT^ 1%^ cTT^ ÏÏT%ÏÏ ^ 5r^fe WRTcïï^ % ^Wïf^ SÛT ïïm#f^ 

5> ïï# t ^ cTT^ ing^ - srf^^ # { ^^ #ç sr^ oîrïr ^^^mi ^ ^ ^ 
sïîî m^m mT^ ^ m^ ^^^ ^^ % wgl ^^î ^T' ^f Rt, sr^frr, ^f^sïyffrr 3îTt 

fl WR # ^# #ÏÏT5RT^ ^ I % ^>îîîf ^^If ^ ^STîîî # ^T ^cî ^^ ^[^m\ 

^f?3:ïï |t# ^Ir ïï^mïïT ^ ^ïï |> ^t# | i m^x ffe^ff % ïïf^îkcî tïï- ^^ 
#' 3H^% fiTcîïïV ^'k #^ ^ ftïït i %w^ mnfm ïï^ h ^s^'^ ^1 i ww 

^m^ m\^ ^^ I \ mm % f^ m^ ^ ^^^m ^x T^^x ^^^x mT^ ^ 

^T I ïïfer '^ï? ïï ^3rïï^ ^WRîïT ^ mm ^ fen | i sîi^ ^tt^ïï wt xm- 
^faf # srf^ïïï ^x ^3^m mpw^^mt^ { ^wxm- ^^^ % T^ ^jfer 

ïTTrfT^ ffe ^ ^fcET ^> HïffR sftT ^Xm m STÏÏ?ÏÏ ^TrTT f I 1# ^ ^m^^ 

^îT% m^ wm^ v[wmi ^ mj^J^ ^ ^ \ m^x qf# ïtî |ïï# w ^m^^ 
#T fR - WRÏ ^ srf^sîT^ % ^îKW ^TO '^^ p wmi I I m;^^ w^^^^^ 
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ïïtfirïï ^w l" ïïi%îr lïï «ftiT |t ^FT^T m ^ ftî 3ÎHW wfef ïïfeîfî ïï «ftçfisff 
ïïfd 3mfir 3ïk f«?Fft ïï^R ^1" ^wTw^ ^1" wf îpît f t mm m ïï wf^ 

i|3fw ^î % ^î"^ siklïï iT%ïï # mmïj wî^rt #^ sR^ir w ^ ^m 

I ^m * ïï!^ W^^ Wmt m mm m ^ tlïï fîî ^1 

|Fî t ^WH ÏÏHT qpîT |î ^?ï^ 1^ TÏÏRRïï |T îîMî I î qiï3^ ^ ^ 

5ïï^fïï^ qi3fî sik ïïïït^f^ srrsrlïï ^i^^ï # ^^ïï# w^gfeîfiî % f^ îw ^q i 

^ Tiff, WW ^ |î 3îk TOîî ¥î%ïï % ïïïïîïï ^ %^^ ^ ïïFffe^ %cîîïï ^ 
3Tfi^^ iTîWt ^RH"^îïï % fm W^ # ^f ^ |î Û Wt^ BïîfSflî ^ I I 

^rw ^^e^ sïïï^fïï ïï wlf 3ÎÇÏT qf nïïT I I «r^ - tsrt # qiès^ 3rïï% 
w^^Jmf ii^mmmK^wm^ mm w^ # amir 'ïM ipr w^ wml 
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fr^îi qpc i|^ ^m % ^TO^ înîR ^ ^'f's? ^â* f^ 3îM2f ^^srrd sr^i? 



c c ^ 

2- ^, "To ?o I 



3. ii%^^^-'^^^^^3^^j,^^^^^^ 
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